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General Foreword 


The development of educational systems capable of meeting the 
ever-increasing demands of the modern world is a major task 
facing governments today. Key institutions in meeting this prob- 
lem are the Teachers Colleges. For it is through their products— 
the teachers—working in the classroom that the effectiveness of 
educational planning and provision is ultimately determined. 

To help meet the needs of student teachers who are being pre- 
pared for work in the Primary and junior forms of the Secondary 
Schools in Teachers Colleges in Africa this series has been evolved. 
It is designed to give the information and guidance needed on 
current trends in education and to give the student the necessary 
professional basis to meet modern educational requirements. 
Principles and Practice of Education is the first of the series which 
will cover the Foundations of Education, Curriculum Studies, 
and Educational Administration. The aim is to achieve, by 
African data and authors currently working in Africa, an inte- 
gration with African problems that has not always been 
hitherto possible. 
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Introductory Remarks 


This book has been written to help young primary school teachers 
to think about their work and to make up their minds how to go 
about it. Education is not one of the subjects on which any 
great authority is able to say the final word while the rest of us 
drink in his wisdom. On this subject the most experienced have 
their doubts. Education is one of the most argued about subjects 
in the world for two main reasons. The first is that its results 
are so important and therefore everyone wants its direction to 
be correct and its practice to be effective. The second is that 
it deals with the most varied and complicated and difficult-to- 
understand material that exists: human beings. 

Everyone accepts that modern machinery requires expert 
handling and that only the carefully trained person can under- 
stand it, but even the most intricate electronic machines are 
simple compared with human beings. The study of human beings 
has been going on for a long time and a great deal has been 
dJgarned. But when we think of the complication of the material 
of study we must admit that we are just at the beginning. 

For these reasons I must warn you at the outset that you will 
seldom be able to get neat and certain answers to the questions 
you may ask about the nature of children, about how they learn 
and what is the best way to teach them. 

You are sure to get several answers to almost any question, 
and often opinions, or part answers, rather than simple factual 
answers. In practice you will have to make up your own mind 
about how you will teach, you will have to evaluate and criticise 
your own methods, you will have to make your own adjustments 
to the situations in which you work. 

There is only one good reason for using a method of teaching 
and that is that it is the most effective one in the circumstances. 
This sounds simple, but in education nothing is simple. What 
do we mean by effective? Do we mean effective for the moment, 
or effective for a lifetime? Do we mean effective for one small 
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item of learning, or do we consider the effect on children’s 
attitudes to learning in general? And what do we mean by 
circumstances? Do we refer to the classroom conditions, the 
kind of teacher, the climate, the kind of children, or all of these? 
And how do we estimate the effect of a method on what children 
will be in five years’ time? You can see that in choosing methods 
we have to be sensible and take everything into consideration. 

We must be adventurous, too, prepared occasionally to try 
something new and to keep on trying for some time before we 
evaluate the results, for without adventure and experiment we 
can never make progress. But in the end we must make a judge- 
ment, an evaluation, for it is no use continuing with methods that 
fail. We have to beware of those who, on finding their methods 
fail, advise that more of the same method is the answer. If 
flogging a child frequently for years has failed to make him 
like school work or behave well, it is no use saying that what he 
needs is a good flogging. 

In the following pages you will find ideas and questions to 
think about, some orthodox, some, perhaps, a little unusual. 
They are not there to be accepted, learned, and served up at the 
examination, They are there for you to think about, to argue 
about, and to use as a basis for practice while you are forming 
your own ideas on education and your own style of teaching. 

You will meet many other ideas on education and plenty of 
conflicting advice on how to teach. Is there, you may ask, no 
principle on which you may make your choice? There are in 
fact several. You may ask: Is this the simplest and most natural 
way to achieve my aim? You may ask: Would I like to be 
taught that way? You may ask: Do I know any better way to 
achieve my aims? You must ask: Can this method achieve my 
long-range aims as well as my immediate aims? 

And if you find the same answer to each of several methods, 
then you must ask: Which of these do I find most enjoyable? 
For any effective method that you enjoy is likely to be enjoyed 
by your pupils, and pupils ought to enjoy their education. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Nature and Aims of Education 


What is education, who carries it on, and what do we hope to 
achieve by it? 


EDUCATION IS HELPING CHILDREN TO GROW UP 


To most parents it seems obvious enough that education is what 
goes on at school. It is carried on by teachers, and the purpose 
is to learn to read and write and do sums. Teachers, however, 
know that they expect the parents to share in the responsibility 
for school work by providing books, seeing that the children 
do their homework, and sending them to school on time, as 
well as by preparing them to come to school by teaching them 
to speak, to keep clean, and to behave properly. Parents also 
expect teachers to see that their children behave properly, keep 
clean, and are looked after if they are sick. 

Evidently teachers and parents share the responsibility and 
the work of bringing up children and educating them and there 
is no sharp dividing line between what the school does and what 
the home does. This is as true at the university level as it is at 
the primary school level, for most universities in Africa provide 
food and rooms, medical care and, for those who want it, religious 
guidance, as well as teaching. 

It is important that teachers should realise from the beginning 
that education is a shared procedure and cannot be otherwise. 
Although parents and teachers do each take more responsibility 
for certain parts of it, it is sometimes necessary that each must 
take over the other’s share. 

If we look at education in this way, we can see that it is just 
the old process of bringing up children, with some parts of the 
process handed over to specialists. The main reason for having 
schools and teachers is that in the modern world parents can 
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no longer cope with the whole task of bringing up children. The 
world has changed and is changing so fast that the children 
need to learn some things that their parents cannot teach them. 

Parents want their children to grow up into healthy, happy, 
well-mannered, well-respected people, who work hard, who can 
earn a good living, who can take their share in the affairs of their 
community, who will be dutiful to their old parents, and who 
will raise good families of their own. 

In the modern world this means the children must go to 
school. But it also usually means that other people besides 
teachers and parents will have to help educate children. Doctors, 
nurses, and public health officers, for example, must help to 
keep children healthy and teach them and their parents how to 
avoid diseases and how to choose better food for their children. 

If you think of education as a process of learning, you can 
see that it goes on for many years after childhood. Most people 
learn something about their work or their families, about how 
people behave, or how plants grow, or how the country is being 
run, nearly every day. Sometimes they learn because someone 
teaches them, sometimes they learn because they have seen or 
heard something new, sometimes because they have tried some- 
thing new and it has either succeeded or failed, è 

This means that most people are continually learning from 
the other people around them, and of course children have much 
more to learn in this way than adults. This is what some writers 
mean when they answer the question: Who carries on education ? 
by saying, ‘The whole community educates’. They mean that 
we are all learning from each other all our lives, 

Often the lessons learned have not been taught deliberately. 
People learn how to get on with each other by just living with 
each other. Merely by trying, a farmer will learn a great deal 
about how to handle tools, where to plant certain seeds, and 
how to get the best prices for his produce. In the same way a 
child learns, by trying, that certain people will give him food, 
some people are impatient, a frown on some faces means danger 
and on some that a joke is coming. Just by living with other 
people children and adults learn these things. This is what some 
writers mean when they say, ‘Education is life itself’, 
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So you can see that there are many points of view on the 
nature and aims of education, with some truth in all of them, 
and there are more people concerned in carrying on education 
than you might think. Among these, the teacher is a specialist 
with a very wide responsibility. 


THE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


So far we have thought of education mainly as a concern of 
parents and teachers, but who supplies the schools? Who pays 
the teachers? Who decides what shall be taught? At first sight 
there seem to be two answers to these questions. One answer is: 
the state. The other is: voluntary agencies, by which we mean 
any group of people or organisation, such as a church or a 
political party, or a ‘foundation’, that likes to run a school. In 
most countries almost any voluntary agency can build a school 
and pay teachers, but can it decide what shall be taught? 

Usually a voluntary agency has to get permission to set up a 
school, and usually the state lays down an important part of 
what it must teach. Usually the voluntary school will be able 
to teach what it likes in some subjects. For example, a voluntary 
sthool will usually be allowed to teach any religion it likes or 
no religion at all, and it may pay special attention to any subject 
at all, such as music, or a language, or dancing or handwriting, 
so long as it also teaches what the state demands. But in some 
countries the state may not allow a school to continue teaching 
some religions or some political ideas. In the end, then, it is the 
state that says what must, and what may or may not, be taught. 

Obviously, where the state says what may or may not be 
taught, school education is not merely concerned with bringing 
up children, but with bringing them up to have certain ideas and 
attitudes, to be people of a particular kind. 


WHO CONTROLS THE STATE? 


Who, we must now ask, decides what the state will permit, what 
it will forbid, and what it will encourage? Who decides what 


kind of people it will try to produce? 
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Before we can answer these questions we must say what we 
mean by ‘the state’. In this context the state does not mean the 
country or the nation but all the institutions of government 
including the Ministries, the civil service, the police force, the 
army, the health services, the education service, and so on. 
Whoever controls ‘the state’ controls the whole country. 

The state is simply a very complicated and powerful instru- 
ment that the government uses to foster its own values and 
achieve its own purposes. The government will, through the 
state, require the schools to try to produce the sort of people 
who will accept and foster its own values. In a democratic country, 
where the state is the instrument of society as a whole, and not of 
one man, religion or party, what values will the educational 
system foster and what sort of people will it try to produce? 

The answer is quite simple: The basic value of a democratic 
society is the value it puts on the individual person and therefore 
the main purpose of the state in a democratic country, its very 
reason for existence, is to uphold and defend each person’s right 
to be himself and to live his own life in his own way, provided 
only that this does not interfere with the rights of others. 

The schools, as the instruments of society, must therefore have 
two main aims. The first is to help children to grow and develop 
towards fulfilment as individuals. The second is to produce 
competent citizens. The competent citizen of a democratic 
country is one who understands democratic values and democratic 
procedures, and is both able to maintain the degree of democracy 
already existing in his country and willing to develop it further. 

The second aim is not more important than the first, but 
is essential and complementary to it. Without a large number of 
competent citizens a country may be taken over by forces hostile 
to it both from without and more often within. This has already 
happened in several countries in recent years. Those who have 
read a little history will know that in nearly every case the enemy 
has been within, and has been successful because he was able to 
get control of ‘the state’, 

Whoever controls the state controls society, and that is why 
the modern democratic society must have well-educated and 
competent citizens who thoroughly understand democratic values 
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and are prepared to defend them. It is the duty of the schools 
to produce competent citizens, and however successful they are 
in other ways, if the schools fail in this they fail altogether. There- 
fore the teachers must understand well what knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and qualities of character are needed, and what methods 
of class teaching and school organisations will produce them. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


Every thoughtful teacher will make his own list of the qualities 
of character and personality, of intellect and of experience, 
needed in competent citizens. But it is obvious that the funda- 
mental democratic virtue, respect for persons, must come first. 

This is the basis on which all forms of tolerance are built— 
racial, religious, political, intellectual and aesthetic—and without 
it all else fails. But it is not enough by itself. Our competent 
citizen must be both a knowledgeable person and a clear thinker, 
both critical and constructive, open to new ideas but judicious 
rather than enthusiastic, wanting always to understand, to have 
reasons and evidence for what he is asked to believe or do, 
sharply suspicious of all appeals based on authority instead of 
reason, and ready to give his own evidence and his own reasons 
for his own opinions. 

Even a clear thinker needs to be familiar with the practical 
working of democratic institutions. His schooling, even at the 
primary level, should have begun to give him the experience of 
the give-and-take needed in committee work and in co-operative 
undertakings generally. This means that the democratic values 
and procedures must be built-in, in an appropriate manner, to 
the practice of every school, so that the children learn by experi- 
ence to respect and weigh each other’s point of view, to be con- 
siderate of each other, and thus to know what it feels like to be 
respected and to respect others. 

But to learn the habit of respect for persons is not enough. 
This ‘value’? must be discussed and its meaning and practice in 
different situations made clear, so that by the time they leave 
school, children know both what they value and why they value 
it, For example, in organising a school journey the children 
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should all be able to discuss what to do. Later they might discuss 
the value of everyone being able to make suggestions and come 
to see that everyone in the school has something of value to give 
to the others. If this kind of thing is not done, the children’s 
values are likely to be mere sentimental prejudices and their 
principles mere empty words. And there is no room for prejudice 
or sentimentality in the democratic world. 

It is not easy to differentiate precisely between character 
and personality. Perhaps we may regard character as a frame- 
work of firm attitudes that enables a person to pursue his argu- 
ments or aims in the face of opposition and to put his principles 
into practice even to his own disadvantage. We may think of 
independence, endurance and integrity as marks of character, 
but the independent person must learn to be co-operative as well, 
for integrity should be accompanied by an intellectual attitude 
that is generous and creative as well as critical. While we are 
considering all these qualities necessary for the competent citizen 
—the man who will defend democracy and make it work—we 
must also remember that the purpose of the whole thing is 
fulfilment or the living of the good life as each person sees it. 

This means that teachers have constantly and consciously 
to look for and appreciate individual qualities in children and 
give them opportunities to develop those qualities. In practice 
this usually means that teachers should provide opportunities 
for children to experience, to respond, to express and to learn 
in their own different ways—and should show approval and 
appreciation of those differences. How this may be done will be 
suggested later when we discuss the teaching of school subjects. 

If you now look back over the argument, you will see that 
we have extended the conclusion that the local community 
educates. We have now reached the idea that in a democratic 
country the aims of education are set by, or come from, the 
basic values of the whole society and that society, through the 
State, accepts the responsibility of educating children according 
to these values. Parents, teachers, and all other citizens have 
a right to express opinions and influence the course of educational 
policy in their country. But teachers, because they are the special 
Servants and advisers of society in educational matters, have a 
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special duty to think about the values and needs of society and 
to devise syllabuses, methods of teaching, ways of organising 
schools and classes, and methods of evaluation that will satisfy 
these needs. They must also think of methods of informing their 
fellow citizens about the way the schools work. This will enable 
parents to continue to take their share in educating their children. 


THE AIMS OF CHILDREN 


So far we have thought only of the opinions of adults about 
education. But what of the children themselves? Most teachers 
will feel that small children do not know what is good for them 
and should not be consulted about their education. There is 
some truth in this, but children are persons as much as other 
members of society and so are entitled to respect. The question 
for the educator is how to respect children, and how to find out 
their educational aims and needs without asking them. There 
is only one possible answer and that is, by observing them. 

No sensible person would suggest that every child’s whim 
should be gratified. But by looking carefully at our own children, 
and reading studies made by psychologists in various countries, 
we can see that all children have needs they must satisfy and 
tasks they must perform if they are to live happily and grow 
well. These are discussed more fully in chapter 3. Here it is 
enough to say that every child must satisfy his physical needs for 
rest, food, and exercise; his emotional needs for love, and appro- 
val; and his intellectual needs: to use his abilities, to make 
sense of his world, and to respect himself and learn how to conduct 
himself in his world. The tasks a child must learn to perform 
are simply the skills usual for children of his age in his community. 

Teachers must include the satisfying of these needs among 
their immediate aims. 


THE EFFECT OF CHANGE 

We live in a rapidly changing world. A few generations ago 
most children were educated at home. Today, few parents wish 
their children to grow up without the help of the school. 


P.P.E. a 
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In a mere hundred years the bringing up of children has 
altered drastically. Every year the rate of change increases 
and many of the older people find themselves strangers in a 
world that has left them behind. Does this mean that we, as 
teachers, are going to be out of date in a few years and that our 
pupils will find it ever harder to adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions? The answer to both questions is: Yes, that is exactly 
what is happening now. But it need not be so. 

In the past, many teachers have resisted new methods of 
teaching and new interpretations of educational aims, They 
have stayed in the one rut all their lives. Many teachers do the 
same today, but the teachers of tomorrow will not be able to 
do that. They must be prepared to change continuously, to 
live a life of experiment and adjustment. What teachers of today 
can do is start questioning all methods and all syllabuses and 
building into themselves the attitude of expecting and welcoming 
change and improvement. 

This does not mean that everything old is to be thrown aside, 
but that old syllabuses and old methods should be looked at as 
steps towards better ones. 

The old education emphasised the memorising of facts and 
skills. The emphasis now is on thinking about principles and 
problems. 

The old education was built on the authority of the printed 
word, The new education encourages a more critical attitude to 
the printed word. The old education prepared children to work 
at one fixed job all their lives, with little spare time expected. 
The new education tries to prepare children to undertake 
different kinds of work, and to develop attitudes and interests 
that will enable them to use spare time well. 

The old education taught children almost all they needed to 
know. The new education must prepare them to go on learning 
all their lives. The old education tended to be concerned with 
life inside the school and to ignore the world outside. The aim 
now is towards fusing the life of the school and the life of the 
community, 

The old education was fixed and changes were few from year 
to year. In the new we can expect change to be continuous and 
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and we cannot foresee what will be taught in ten years’ time or 
how it will be taught. We have to be prepared to adapt our- 
selves. 

All this makes teaching a more strenuous and adventurous 
occupation. We can expect it to be harder work, but it won’t 


be dull. 


SUMMARY 


1. In this section we argued that education is bringing children 
up, helping them to grow and to develop and use all their powers. 
We implied that the process of education goes on as long as 
people are growing and developing. 
2. Although parents and teachers have the greatest share in 
educating children of school age, all people are continually being 
educated by the community in which they live. 
3. We have suggested that the aims of the educational system 
in any country are to be found in the values and purposes of 
those who control the state. In democratic countries the basic 
value is the value put on the individual human personality. 
4. A major educational aim of the democratic state is to produce 
citizens capable of upholding its values. 
5. In the changing modern world this means that education 
must be more genuinely intellectual and citizens more adaptable. 
6. We have not said much about the aims of ‘Education’ apart 
from people and institutions because we think that ‘Education’ 
is merely a word, used by many people for many ideas. Words 
do not have aims. Only people have aims. So by ‘the aims of 
education’ we really mean only the educational aims of ordinary 
interested people like ourselves. 

As teachers our question must be: what are we to adopt as 


our aims? 


CHAPTER TWO 


Natural Learnin g 


In this section we begin to look for some principles of classroom 
teaching. 


CHILDREN ARE INDIVIDUALS 


When a teacher faces a class he has to deal with a group of 
children who are alike only in general ways. They are moving 
along a path of development towards maturity which is broadly 
the same for all. Physically all children develop in the same 
sequence—they all grow rapidly in childhood, crawl before 
they walk, walk before they run, get their second teeth at about 
seven years of age, shoot up rapidly in adolescence, and so on. 

But within this broad pattern every child has his own indi- 
vidual pattern. They are born different in weight. They grow at 
different rates. They sound different. They move themselyes 
differently over the ground, they walk and talk at different ages, 
and in any other respect that we can observe they are different. 

There are some patterns of growth that have proved particu- 
larly difficult to observe—the patterns of intellectual growth— 
but as far as we can see, children develop intellectually in the 
same way as they develop physically. That is, the sequence of 
development is the same for all, but the individual rates of 
development are different, and each child has his own way of 
thinking and learning that is different from any other child. 

For detailed studies of child development see such books as: 
Gesell and Ilg, Child Development: an Introduction to the Study of 

Human Growth (Harper, 1949). 

Breckenridge and Lee, Child Development, 3rd Ed. (Saunders, 

1955). 
Jersild, Child Psychology (Prentice Hall, 1956). 
Olson, Child Development (Heath, 1959) 
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Skinner (Ed.), Educational Psychology, 4th Ed. (Staples Press, 
London, 1959). 
(This last book contains valuable articles by many writers 
on this and other subjects.) 


Some of these books, by bringing together observations of 
hundreds of children, give averages or norms which describe 
what the ‘average’ child of a particular age (and place) is like. 
But these norms do not describe any individual child who is 
average. There is no average child. Therefore there is no reason 
to think that a child who is not close to the normin some way has 
something wrong with him. Norms are not to be used by a 
teacher as a model of what a child ought to be like. Rather they 
should be used as descriptions from which each child differs. 
The special interest and value of every child is that he is not 
average but that he is individual, unique, different from every 
other child. He is valuable because he is not like anyone else 
but himself. He is valuable because he is different and irreplace- 
able. 

The teacher’s job is to help each child to make progress in 
his school work as a part of his development towards maturity. 
Not just maturity in general, but that fulfilment of a child’s 
special individuality which is maturity for him. It is a job that 
requires understanding and imagination and self-restraint: 
understanding by the teacher of himself, as well as of children 
and why they act as they do; imagination to foresee the develop- 
ment and flowering of childish characteristics in the mature 
person; and self-restraint from efforts to mould the child after 
some image not related to that child’s own personality. This does 
not of course mean that children should never be restrained by 
adults. Children often need and expect restraint by their elders 
as well as much help to restrain themselves. Discipline, leading 
to self-discipline, is necessary to full development of any individual 
and of any social order. 

We sum up this general point of view in aprinciple of teaching: 


an individual whose personal developme 
is an end in itself. a - 
370:1 
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All other principles of teaching are particular examples of 
this first principle and are derived from our observation of how 
children develop, how children learn, and of ways in which they 
can be helped to fulfil themselves in the conditions in which 
they live. While we accept the fact of individual differences and 
affirm the value of individual persons, we must also accept the 
facts of school and classroom circumstances and affirm the value, 
for individuals, of living and working with other people. 

Neither classrooms nor class numbers, in most schools, are 
designed either for the development of individuals or for working 
in groups with other people. They are fitted for mass instruction 
by inactive methods, and the weight of a tradition that placed 
much store on mass methods is still felt throughout most school 
systems. As practical teachers our task is to find ways of recon- 
ciling our principles with our circumstances. Suggestions for 
doing this will be made at many points in the following pages. 


THE BASIC PROCESSES OF LEARNING 


When a child is born he knows nothing but he can do several 
things—he can smell, suck, and move his head. He can feel 
cold. He can feel comfortable, and he can feel uncomfortable. + 
We cannot teach him because we cannot communicate with 
him, but he can learn because his central nervous system is 
affected by all his actions and feelings. Each action or feeling 
somehow changes him, so that he acts and feels differently after 
each new experience. It might be more correct to say that the 
child changes himself during each experience, for we must not 
think of children as pieces of clay that take any shape they are 
given by outside pressures. Each child is different and responds 
or reacts differently. We should think of an experience as being 
moulded and patterned inside the child according to the child’s 
inner nature rather than of the child being moulded and pat- 
terned by the experience. The point to remember is that, with 
each experience in the stream of experience that is his life, the 
child changes. For him change and development are continuous. 
It is characteristic of young children that they do whatever 
they can, and usually this is the very best thing possible for their 
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healthy development. At first they do little but eat and sleep 
and all their energy goes into growing. Their bones lengthen, 
their muscles strengthen, and the growth of their nervous systems 
proceeds rapidly so that they get more control over more muscles. 

This sort of physical growth and development is called 
maturation and of course it is basic to all other development. 
Quite obviously a child cannot see things clearly until he can 
focus his eyes, he cannot crawl until his muscles are strong enough. 
He cannot have complicated ideas about the world he lives in 
until he can bring together, in his brain, images or memories 
of sounds, sights, smells, movements and feelings that have 
occurred at the same time. 


LEARNING BEGINS WITH ACTIVITY AND EXPERIENCE 


But maturation by itself is not enough to provide, or describe, 
development. The child who knows nothing at birth does not 
get to know things by just growing, but also by doing. Maturation 
gives him the power and possibility of doing things, and as soon 
as the child can do them he does do them. He finds out what he 
can do by doing everything he can, and every time he does 
something he changes himself just a little. Thus the next time 
he tries he can do a little more or act a little differently. 

Development results from doing, as well as from 
growing. . 

A baby will kick, grasp, and taste everything he can reach, 
He will even grasp his own toe and pull it to his mouth, Because 
every such movement is recorded in some way in his nervous 
system, he comes to learn which parts of the world are parts of 
him and where different parts of him are. For example, he 
learns where his mouth is and how to get things to it. This does 
not seem a hard task but it may take a baby wecks to learn to 
find its mouth, If you watch an older child learning to use a 
spoon to feed himself you will see how he has to make many, 
many attempts before he learns to do this well. j 

We can say that all this learning 1s learning by experience, 
which includes all kinds of learning: learning by doing, learning 
by exploration, learning by discovery, learning by trial and error, 
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and learning by insight—that is, learning by seeing the connection 
between what he does and what the result is. (Do these different 
phrases really point to different kinds of learning, or are they 
just different ways of looking at the same thing, or different 
parts of a total process of learning?) 

Of course, the child is not aware that all this is learning. He 
just goes on enjoying doing things and though he does not 
deliberately practise to improve in everything he tries to do, he 
does improve, by enjoying what he does. 


LEARNING TO USE THE SENSES 


How much a new baby has to learn by experience, and how 
closely tied up with maturation this is, it is almost impossible for 
an adult to realise. When we say that he knows nothing, we 
mean that he does not know that there are different tastes, or 
different smells, or different sounds. He does not know how to 
make a sound. He has no idea of space or time. He does not 
know how to listen, how to think, or even how to see. 

As his sense organs, which are not completely developed at 
birth, become mature he has to learn to use them. For example, 
every baby has to learn to see, and it takes him a long time to do 
so. It is hard for an adult to realise that everyone has to learn 
to see, but even adults, who have been blind from birth and have 
been given their sight by a surgical operation, have to learn to 
see. At first they cannot see any difference between an orange 
and a square block. Only after much feeling of the block and 
the orange do they come to see the differences in shape. 

Children have to learn to see triangles and other shapes, too. 
If you give 4- or 5-year-old children some cut-out shapes to 
put back in their holes, you will realise that they are still learning 
to see shapes. They also have to learn to see sizes and distances, 
differences in texture, and different shades of colour. 

How does a child learn to see distances—to discriminate 
between the near and the far? At first he reaches out for every- 
thing he sees, whether it is an orange or the moon. Very slowly 
he learns to see distances by the experience of space or distance 
that he gets from reaching and touching what he can reach. 
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When he can crawl, he gets more experience of moving 
through distances. When he can walk, he learns even more 
about space and distance from his senses of touch and muscle 
feeling. It is in this way that he learns the meaning of what he 
sees. It is the same with sounds. The child learns slowly to make 
new sounds and to discriminate between sounds. His eyes help 
him to learn about near and far-off sounds, and to see how sounds 
are made, so that in time a dog’s bark comes to mean a dog, even 
if no dog is in sight. 


LEARNING TO THINK 


In learning how to use their muscles and their senses to explore 
and understand and control the world about them, children are 
also learning how to think. In essence, thinking is the process 
of bringing events and feelings together so that they make sense 
to the thinker, that is, so that the thinker can see connections 
or relationships between them. When the thinker sees connections 
between events he says he understands them. When he sees one 
event as leading to another, he says that the first explains or 
causes the second. The effort to see connections between past, 
present or future events is usually stimulated by some difficulty 
that crops up in the thinker’s life. i } 
When any person comes up against a difficulty and tries to 
deal with it by understanding it, that is, by seeing it as a problem 
to be studied and solved, he is thinking. Of course when most 
people think they do not say to themselves, ‘Here is a problem. 
I will try to understand it by exploring the connections and 
relationships of the materials and events in this problem and 
then I will be able to see how to deal with it.’ But they act as if 
they were saying this to themselves. Adults, very frequently, 
explore a problem in their minds before they act. Ifit is a matter 
of balancing one thing on another, they may first go through the 
the motions in imagination, then they act. But a young child 
trying to deal with the problem of getting one block to balance 
on another simply tries with his hands until he is successful. In 
the course of time he sees the connection, perhaps rather vaguely, 
between the position of the top block and its stability, and after 
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many experiences of similar problems he may arrive at a stage 
where he can balance many blocks on top of each other. 

The child cannot, of course, explain that the trick is to keep 
the centre of gravity over the base and to keep the tops and 
bottoms of the blocks level, so that one does not slide off the 
other. But experience has taught the child to do this and he 
does not forever have to learn these procedures anew. 

This is how a child learns to understand how his world works 
and how he can control it so that things happen as he wants them 
to happen. This is how he builds up the stock of basic ideas that 
are necessary for effective action and effective thinking. 

In learning these ideas, and in learning to use them, the child 
is learning to think, and you can see that he is learning to think 
with his hands and, indeed, with his whole body. 

Any person’s thinking power consists not only of his inborn 
ability but also of the stock of ideas—tools of thinking we may 
call them—at his disposal. 

For example, even a very intelligent person who has the 
basic idea that diseases are caused by evil spirits has a very low 
degree of thinking power in the field of medicine as compared 
with an equally intelligent person whose basic idea is that diseases 
are caused by the presence of physical things such as germs or 
the absence of physical things such as proper food. 

We adults are hardly aware of many of the most important 
ideas that we use, because they were learned so long ago and 
often without the help of words. These are ideas that every child 
has to learn by experience, such as that even when a thing goes 
out of sight it still continues to exist; that water always flows 
down; that big things are usually heavy; that if you let some- 
thing go it will fall; that if food, or anything else, disappears from 
a shelf it must have been moved by something or someone; that 
dolls and masks are not alive and have no feelings of their own; 
that if you pour some orange juice from a wide glass into a tall 
narrow glass the amount of juice does not change; and so on. 

Of course all a child’s ideas about time and space and the 
nature of things are not formed before he comes to school. 
Moreover, the ideas that are formed will be developed and made 
clearer in school. But most of the basic ideas and attitudes that 
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a child needs will have begun to form before he goes to school. 
This is a result of direct experience through the senses—experience 
which the child turns over and re-organises in his brain until he 
has moulded it into a pattern that makes sense to him. 


LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE 


The greatest help that a child has for organising and re-organising 
his experience into a pattern of ideas that make sense is the 
ability that he begins to develop, sometime in his first year of 
life, to communicate through symbols. 

A symbol is a sound, or a mark, or a movement, or anything 
else that is used to stand for an idea or a feeling. When two 
people use the same thing to stand for the same idea, they can 
communicate with each other. For example, if two people use 
the same sound to mean ‘danger’ one can make the sound and 
the other will immediately find the idea of ‘danger’ present in 
his mind. Usually a symbol is very much simpler and easier to 
handle than the idea it stands for. Imagine, for example, the 
vast range of meaning that is represented by such words as 
‘home’, ‘school’, ‘Africa’. ; f 

ə Words are symbols. They stand for ideas, feelings or relation- 
ships, and we have only to think for a moment to see the value 
of words for thinking and for carrying on everyday life. We use 
words to share our thoughts with other people. We adults, 
especially, use words as our main way of bringing our thoughts 
to consciousness so that we can examine them. We depend on 
words so much that we can hardly think of communicating or 
thinking except in words. 

But words are not the only symbols, nor are they the first 
mode of communication to appear in a child’s life. Words are, 
indeed, among the most sophisticated and difficult of all symbols 
to handle, and children use a wide range of other symbols to 
help them carry on their thinking during the years in which they 
are gradually learning to handle words adequately. i > 

How does a child learn to use symbols to communicate: 
The baby who begins to relate the smell and taste and feel of 
his mother with her sounds and her appearance 1s on the way 
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to using symbols. When he cries he sometimes hears his mother 
call to him and stops crying to listen and smile—the sound of 
her voice has come to mean the comfort that she brings and the 
baby is happy with the feelings and thoughts aroused by her 
voice. She has, in effect, sent a message that means, ‘Don’t 
worry. Iam here. Iam coming.’ The baby has, in some degree, 
grasped the message, stopped worrying, and begun to look for 
her with pleasure. The message has come through sounds that 
stood for something else—thoughts. That is, it has come through 
symbols. But the symbols used are not words, for the baby is still 
too young to grasp the pattern or shape of a word or a sentence. 
The message has come through the tones of his mother’s voice, 
and these tone symbols are more musical than linguistic. 

The mother may add smiles or frowns, and even the way in 
which she holds her baby, to her musical mode of communication, 
and this, we may think, is the beginning of communication 
through mime and movement. All these ways of communicating 
are in use long before the baby can assign meanings to words, 
or can even distinguish words from each other. But development 
towards speech has already begun, for all the time the mother 
talks to the baby and the baby responds with sounds of his own. 
As his muscles and his senses mature, he learns to discriminate 
sounds and to control his own soun; -making. With this growing 


control and discrimination of sounds comes a gradual connecting 
of meanings and sounds. 


LEARNING TO TALK 


The child, we then say, is learning to talk. Can we say that his 
mother has taught him to talk?* Or would it be more correct 
to say that his mother has provided the conditions in which it 
was possible for him to learn to talk? What she has really done 
is to share her life with her baby. Along with the shared experi- 
ences of feeding and washing and handling and hugging there 
has been much talking, sometimes baby talk, sometimes real 


*For a detailed account see M. M. Lewis, How Children Learn to Speak 
(Harrap). 
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words. Either way the mother has provided a constant stimulus 
to the child and he has responded with his own sounds. The 
sounds that have brought his mother to him have come to mean 
‘mother’. With his control of his mother by the use of the word 
‘mama’ the child has begun a new way to conduct the affairs 
of his life—a new and effective form of behaviour. It is a form 
of behaviour that has developed out of shared experience and 
the maturation of the child’s physical and mental powers. 

Once they have begun to use words most children delight 
in learning new words. But learning to say words is not the 
whole of learning to use them. Both before and after coming to 
school, children often use words incorrectly because they do not 
have satisfactory meanings to go with the sounds. The develop- 
ment of language requires a source of new words and new 
sentence forms, and this is usually present in the older people 
the child lives with. It also needs practice, and usually parents 
allow their children to talk freely so that they get as much practice 
as they need. (Unfortunately many teachers do not do as well as 
parents in this respect. Most teachers give the children far too 
little practice in using the new words they are learning.) 

But new words and plenty of practice are not enough. The 
words must also carry adequate meaning and this can only come 
from adequate and varied experience of the use of the word. 
The child needs to meet new words in many situations so that 
the full meaning and use of the word develops. The need for 
varied experience is greatest wherever a word stands for an 
idea or is used to identify something as a member of a class of 
things. For example, the word ‘chair’ can only be used correctly 
by a child who has an idea, or concept, of a chair. When a 
child refers to a stool or a bicycle seat or a bed as a chair we 
know that he has not got the concept of a chair, although he is 


on the way to it. 


DEVELOPING GENERAL IDEAS OR CONCEPTS 


We can see what is necessary to develop such a jane we 
think of a few cases that are well known because tey a 
Occurred more than once. There is the example of the chi 


a 
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who had been shown a piece of paper and told it was a square. 
He had used many squares of paper to play with and thought 
he knew what a square was. One day he visited a cousin who 
lived in a street with a garden in the middle of it. ‘Let us go and 
play in the square,’ said the cousin. It took some little time for 
those two boys to understand each other because one thought 
a square was a piece of paper and the other thought it was a 
piece of road. What they needed was a great deal more shared 
and varied experience of the use of the word. 

A child gets his word meanings from, the situations in which he 
meets the words. A little boy who plays dominoes may think 


this pattern, is five, and this is not. A little boy from 
P né 


a town may think a tarred road is a road, but an earth road is 
not a road at all. Yet when he has had experience of the use of 
the word ‘road’ to mean a tarred road, an carth road, and a 
road. of stones, he will probably have a sufficiently general idea 
of what a road is to recognise a glass road if he sees one. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about helping a child 
to improve his use of words is the small part that explanation 
plays. Let us take, for example, a small boy who says, ‘I am 
five.’ He may be quite right, but what does he mean? Perhaps 
he knows his little sister is four and his big brother is six. If he 
connects these words and sizes he may be at the beginning of 
understanding the meaning of ‘five’ and perhaps, also, of ‘years’. 
Give him time and experience and much talking with other 
children about how old they are and he will grasp the meaning of 
numbers and of years. But try to teach him quickly by explaining 
and you are likely to produce only confusion and distaste. 


CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING 


The fact is that young children have to discover most meanings 
for themselves, at their own rate, and in their own way. What 
adults can do is to provide the right conditions which are: 


(1) a happy group of people within which the child can have 
confidence to try out words and meanings and play with them 
till he controls them; (2) plenty of varied experiences in which 
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there are plenty of meanings to be discovered; (3) many opp- 
ortunities to talk with adults and other children so that the child 
can learn new words, practise them, and correct his use of them. 


CHILDREN SET THEIR OWN GOALS 


Given these conditions, children will learn to think and to use 
words to express and extend their thinking, and in their own 
native language they will need very little more until they are 
well on in the primary school. 

For teachers, one of the most interesting and challenging 
observations we can make about children who have not yet 
come to school is that they learn language—that difficult skill— 
with no set lessons and with great joy. Given a chance, they do 
not require to be pushed into learning. Quite naturally they 
take each next step along the path of learning, going always at 
their own natural speed and going always forward. > 

For children, the world is full of invitations and opportunities 
and challenges to do things they want to do. Children want to 
extend their control over themselves, or the world around, or 
over words, by attempting always something that is just a little 
harder than they have attempted before. In a group of trees 
cach child will pick out the tree that is right for him to climb 
and it is seldom that any child makes a mistake, So it is with 
other activities—lifting stones, jumping ditches, helping mother, 
or learning to sing a song—they like to do whatever they can do. 

In that way they learn and extend their powers and prepare 
themselves for the next step. They like to be independent and 
do things themselves, but they will seek help from adults when 
they need it. They do not need someone to be always telling 
them what to do and how far to go, and when to stop. But they 
do need to feel that there is, somewhere about, an adult stronger 
and wiser than they who will see they do not get into trouble. 


CHILDREN USE OTHER LANGUAGES 
n, how they learn to 


S i ideri hildren lear: 
fee aia ann aea E and how they express 


think, how they organise their thoughts, 
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their thoughts, either to communicate them to others or for their 
own satisfaction, we have concentrated on word language. Word 
language is probably the most important method of communica- 
tion in human life, but it is far from being the only one. There 
are some thoughts and feelings which words cannot express 
cither well, or at all. The musicians, dancers, actors and artists 
of the world all use symbols other than words to express what 
they have to communicate to the world. 

No one can say in words what a carver says with wood or a 
drummer with the rhythms of sound, or a dancer with the 
movements of his body, or a weaver with his patterns of colour 
and texture. The deepest sorrows and joys and perplexities of 
life are not necessarily expressed, or expressible, in words, even by 
adults. This is even more so for children because they have so 
little power over words. In some other languages, however, they 
can invent their own symbols and express feelings that would 
not always be approved by their elders if put into words— 
feelings which have, nevertheless, to be dealt with somehow. 

The most common of these other languages is seldom thought 
of as a language. It is imaginative play, and if we wanted to 
relate play to an adult form of expression we would call it drama 
or dramatic-play. Play is the main way in which a child çan 
think over the incidents of life and try to grasp the meaning of 
the world. The little girls who nurse corncobs, the little boys 
who pretend to read father’s newspaper if they live in the town, 
or hunt with his bow if they live in the bush, the children who 
play at house work, or being traders, or big chiefs, or the doctor; 
are trying to understand what goes on in their world and why 
adults act as they do and what it is like to be a man or a woman. 
These children make themselves into symbols of adult life and 
act in order to understand. 

Children who have materials with which they can draw or 
paint, draw pictures of whatever is important to them at the 
time. They produce hundreds of pictures of home and mother, 
and themselves. These pictures are symbols. The children are 
not interested in producing photographic pictures. This, they may 
say, is father, and this is mother—and they will make mother 
bigger than father because just then their thoughts are more 
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concerned with her. Size itself has a symbolic meaning in these 
pictures, 

When children sing happily or sadly, though they use no 
words, they are expressing their mood. When they dance, their 
movements are a clue to their emotions. The great advantage of 
all these non-verbal languages is that the children can invent 
symbols and express exactly what they want to express, without 
being corrected by adults or hampered by the lack of words. 

Often, of course, the child who acts also talks to himself, 
the child who paints may say what he is painting, the child who 
dances may sing as well. There is no reason why several modes 
of expression should not be carried on at once, for it is probable 
that a child is better able to use such a difficult mode of expres- 
sion as words because he is finding out what he thinks and what 
he wants to say by using another mode at the same time. All of 
these modes of expression help to make the experience that is their 
subject clearer to the child. By expressing himself in several ways 
he is able to deal more fully and effectively with his problems or 
fears, and to enjoy more thoroughly the pleasures that he re-lives. 

Children, of course, live from day to day and no one expects 
them to analyse their lives and see where all this activity and 
expression is leading or what it is doing for them. Their goals 
are as limited and immediate as are their joys and sorrows. But 
an observant adult who is trying to understand what is going on 
can sum it up in a way that relates the child’s education before 
school to his education in school. What the child is trying to do 
is to understand his world, to find out how it works and how he 
can control it. He is trying to understand people and find out 
why they act as they do and where he fits into the life of his 
community. He is trying to understand himself, to find out 
what he can do and to develop his powers, and he is trying to 


win the respect of his friends. 


WHAT CHILDREN HAVE LEARNED BEFORE SCHOOL 


children have been by the time 


IF w 1] most 
Saak kow Mee aee f five or six, we can usually find 


they come to school at the age o 


that they have made a good beginning. è 
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They have begun to learn to speak their own language, and 
some of them have begun to speak more than one language. 
Included in their speaking are many words dealing with quantity 
such as big, bigger, long, small, heavy, light, strong, and the 
first number names, and some names for shapes such as ‘round’. 
The use of these words tells us that children have learned already 
the beginnings of arithmetic and, indeed, of mathematics. 

They have also learned about the qualities of many natural 
materials such as stone, sand, clay, and water. They know that 
a stick will carry a load but a thin piece of clay will break easily. 
They know a little about animals and plants. They know a 
little about balancing themselves. And these are the beginnings 
of the physical sciences, of botany and zoology, of hygiene and 
of physical education. 

They enjoy some things because they are beautiful. They use 
some materials to draw or model with. They mimic other child- 
ren and they act out situations in life, playing at being fathers 
and mothers or doctors or soldiers. They sing or hum to them- 
selves sadly or gaily, and they move their bodies about when 
stimulated by music. This is the beginning of art and drama, of 
music and dance, and of aesthetic appreciation. 

They know some things they should or should not do and 
they look after their younger brothers and sisters and keep them 
out of harm’s way. This is the beginning of social responsibility. 

There is not much in the intellectual or aesthetic world 
of adults that has not got its beginnings in children’s natural 
learning, interest and activity before they come to school. That 
is the answer to the question about the success of pre-school 
education in the home where the child is his own teacher for a 
great deal of the time. 

The question we must now ask is: How can we carry on 
from this good beginning? and the obvious answer is that we must 
think carefully not only how children learn but also why they 
learn. 

We have already considered how children learn—by activity, 
through their muscles and senses, by direct experience, by shared 
experience, by thinking over their experience with the help 
of many kinds of symbols, by experiment and exploration and 
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discovery, by practice, by seeing connections, by insight. Many 
of these words overlap in meaning but none of them gives any 
idea of why children learn. 

In discussing how children learn we have many times referred 
to one reason—their need to understand and control their 
world. But the reasons why children learn, and why they some- 
times refuse to learn, require further discussion. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Motivation 


In this chapter we continue our search for practical principles 
of teaching. 


WHY DO CHILDREN LEARN? 


This question is one of a whole group of questions which may be 
summed up in the general question: Why do children behave 
as they do? This is a very complex problem indeed, and, as 
with many other complex human problems, we are very far 
from finding the full answer. One thing we can be sure of is 
that there is no single and satisfactory answer that is also a useful 
one. We can of course, reply, ‘Because that is their nature’ or 
‘Because Allah wills it’. But such answers are no help in the 
classroom, simple and true though they may be. 

Adults who have faced this question have followed the same 
sort of thinking process that we described for children in chaptér 
2. They have collected their experiences of children together, 
and turned them over in their minds. They have talked about 
them and tried to see connections between their different exp- 
eriences of children and what they knew of the rest of the world. 
Eventually they formed a pattern that seemed to make sense. 

Naturally such patterns have usually been in line with the 
other ideas held by adults at the time. If the thinkers believed 
that everything in the world was controlled by good or bad spirits, 
it seemed to make sense to think children’s behaviour was also 
controlled by good or bad spirits. If the thinkers believed that 
to find out about anything important one must read what 
Aristotle or Solomon or some other wise man of the past had to 
say about it, they did the same with children’s behaviour. They 
thought it would be foolish to imagine they could possibly know 
more about it than Solomon or Aristotle. 

36 
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In the 19th century and early in this century scientists began 
to supply important new ideas. Men who had studied insects, 
birds and animals explained the ways in which ants ran their 
affairs and birds built their nests without being taught by saying 
these creatures had instincts. These were built-in patterns of 
behaviour and the creatures concerned did not have to learn 
what to do. They acted as they did because they could not do 
anything else. The suggestion that children’s behaviour was 
controlled by instincts seemed to the men of this time to make 
sense—for children at birth did not have to learn to suck or 
breathe, and so on. 

It was in the 19th century that pyschology—the science of 
behaviour—became established and therefore many of the early 
psychologists relied on the ‘instinct’ theory. 

Others, however, began to point out that children act in 
so many different ways, and learn to do so many things their 
ancestors could not do (which never happens with ants), that 
very little of their behaviour could really be called instinctive. 
So the idea that children behaved by instinct was reduced to 
the idea that their behaviour was based on “instinctive tendencies’ 
or ‘propensities’. Today even these ideas are seldom mentioned. 
Perhaps the most important reason for this is that the instinct 
explanation has never been very useful in practice. y 

In recent years psychologists who have thought about this 
question of children’s behaviour have put more emphasis on 
observing what happens than on thinking why it happens. When 
they seem to be explaining why children behave as they do, they 
are really only summing up their observations of what happens 
to different children or what different children do in different 


circumstances. This approach to the problem is to be found in 


the idea of ‘basic needs’, which, with its accompanying idea of 
related development, is the psychological foundation of this book. 


BASIC NEEDS 

Je one. It is that all children 
e satisfied if they are to grow 
healthy way. Some of these 


The idea of basic needs is a simp. 
have a number of needs that must b 
and develop towards maturity in a 
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needs are physical, some are psychological—and we may even 
think of them as intellectual and emotional. Some may be more 
basic than others in the sense that unless they are adequately 
met the child will not survive at all—for example, the need for 
air. If certain other needs are not met the child may survive 
but be mentally crippled or a social misfit—for example, the 
need for affection. 

The existence of an unsatisfied basic need may become 
apparent in a child’s behaviour or his development. But it is 
not necessarily indicated by the ‘wants’ that the child himself 
is aware of and expresses. The connection between different 
kinds of behaviour or development and the satisfaction of basic 
needs has been found by long and patient scientific study by 
psychologists and doctors. We now know that, though a child’s 
want may indicate a need, it is unlikely to tell the whole story. 
A good example of this is a child who is hungry. The child has a 
want for food and he will satisfy this want in any way he can. 
If he cannot get food by lawful means he will steal it. As long 
as he is hungry his attention will be on getting food. If he is in 
school, it will not be easy for him to give any attention to his 
lessons, unless success in them is his quickest way to getting food. 

But even when the child has had his stomach filled and no 
longer has a want for food he may still have an unsatisfied basic 
need, and this will affect his physical development or his mental 
functioning. For example, the food which has satisfied his 
stomach pangs may not have satisfied his need for lime or for 
some of the other elements or vitamins that are necessary for a 
healthy child. So he suffers from a deficiency disease such as 
scurvy, or rickets, and this is simply another way of saying that 
development has been affected. In some deficiency diseases 
the child’s ability to thinkis badly affected, yet when the deficiency 
is made good he can get on with his school work quickly. 

So it is with other basic needs. The child’s behaviour will 
always be adversely affected if he is not satisfied, and the 
child will always attempt to satisfy them as far as he is able. His 
attempts are very often likely to be mere reactions to a situation 
he does not understand. We cannot expect that a child will 
recognise what is wrong and put it right for himself. Indeed, it 
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is very seldom that even adults can do this for themselves. But 
we can expect that teachers will take a scientific and detached 
view of children’s behaviour. Good teachers will make some 
attempt to diagnose the situation when they find children in 
difficulties, either emotional or physical. They will not merely 
blame or punish, but look for what has gone wrong and try to 
set it right. 

The concept of basic needs provides a useful approach to the 
understanding and handling of children’s problems, especially 
problems of a psychological nature. This concept can be used 
by teachers in planning their classroom organisation and pro- 
cedure, their teaching programmes and their handling of 
children. 

‘ Although basic needs may be classed as physical or psycholo- 
gical, a psychological need may have a physical effect. For 
example, a boy who thinks his mother no longer loves him may 
lose his appetite and refuse to eat. Similarly, a physical need 
may have a psychological effect. For example, a girl who has 
worked too hard at home and had too little sleep is unable to 
do her arithmetic at school. In suck cases the best way to improve 
the appetite is to convince the boy he is loved. The best way to 
improve the arithmetic is to provide more time for sleeping— 
and no other course of action will be completely satisfactory. 


Physical Needs 


The Most obvious phy: 
Suitable temperature; 

for change of position, 
for the use of the body in exp 


and in expression. 
It is true that at times only a medical doctor can tell whether 


a child’s physical needs are being satisfied. But quite often a 
teacher can improve his teaching if he can take a hint from a 
child’s persistent behaviour that some physical need requires to 
be satisfied, 

For example, some teachers 
who are always changing posi i 
and condemnatory word for this behavi 


sical basic needs are for fresh air and a 
for food and drink, and for excretion; 
rest and sleep; for physical exercise, and 
loring the world, in construction, 


are worried by young children 
tion. They use an unscientific 
our and urge the children 
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to stop fidgeting, to sit still. But the children cannot sit still. 
Their bones are soft and their muscles are soft too. Sitting in 
one position for a long time puts too much strain on the muscles 
and prevents the flow of blood through their flesh. They must 
move. A sensible teacher will learn from his children that they 
need more activity and will plan accordingly. Unfortunately it 
is not easy to be sensible if we think in rigid ways. If we believe 
that there is one correct position for a child who is writing, we 
will be worried that some children want to get their eyes close 
to the paper. We should learn that, if children show a continued 
urge to do this, there is possibly a basic need that they are trying 
to satisfy. And this, in fact, is the case. For young children’s 
eye muscles are quickly tired by focusing on fine work like 
writing and they put their faces close to the paper to give the 
muscles a change. If we succeed in preventing them from doing 
this we are guilty of causing eye strain. 

A sensible teacher will observe that young children need 
frequent changes of position and will plan his work along activity 
lines. He will not begin by blaming the children for their 
inconvenient behaviour, but by asking himself why they behave 
like this and how he can satisfy their needs, while at the same 
time getting on with school work. The same inquiring approach 
to children’s difficulties will help teachers to find many children 
who learn poorly because they are partly deaf, or cannot see well. 
Once found, these children may be given the places and the 
extra help they require to learn well. 


Psychological Needs 


It is possible to organise our observations of children’s needs 
either into broad classes of need, or into larger numbers of very 
specific needs—as was shown in the case of the need for food. It 
seems more practical for teachers to use a smaller number of 
broad classes of need as a framework on which to build their 


understanding of children and their development. We suggest 
the following: 


1. The Need for Affection. Affection is a two-way need. The child’s 
need is to Jove as well as to be loved. The need for affection is 
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it mean that children should be allowed to behave in any way 
they like. Children rely upon older and wiser people not to let 
them behave too badly. They expect to have some share in 
deciding their own conduct, but they know they are only learning 
how to conduct themselves and they do not expect to be entirely 
undirected. To give affection is to care for a child, but to value 
him too highly is either to let him get into too much trouble or 
to allow him no freedom at all to make judgements and so to make 
mistakes. To learn to conduct himself, a child needs to have 
enough freedom to make some mistakes and to get into some 
difficulties—but not great difficulties. 


2. The Need to be Independent. From his earliest days a child 
wants to do things himself in his own way. As he grows older, 
if things go well, the desire for independence grows and the 
child becomes more able to act independently without infringing 
on the rights of other people. 

Children whose need for independence is frustrated at home 
by over-protective or dominating parents may find difficulty in 
meeting the demands of life outside the home. They tend to 
rely on their parents all their lives and always to look backward. 
Instead of exercising their own judgement freely, they ask them- 
selves what their parents would have done. Such children 
cannot enjoy responsibility, though their natural abilities may 
otherwise fit them for it. 

In this regard, however, schools are usually much worse 
educators than are homes. Most schools give children far too 
few opportunities to act on their own judgement. The teachers 
seldom allow the children to think or try or choose for themselves, 
to criticise, to plan, or to learn from the experience of trial and 
error. Such teachers are afraid to open their minds. They cling 
to the belief that there is only one right way to form each letter, 
to do each sum, to draw a map or write an essay, and they teach 
accordingly. Such methods stunt the minds of the pupils. 

Children cannot develop intellectual creativeness and flexi- 
bility and a sense of adventure and excitement in learning, if 
they are never allowed to be independent and to do things in 
their own way. Probably the most important criticism that can 
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be made of any school today is that it does not satisfy the pupil’s 
need to be independent and adventurous. School then becomes 
something to be endured instead of something to be enjoyed. 
The result is first boredom and then a failure of confidence. 


3. The Need to Understand. One has only to look at children 
before they come to school, or when they are away on their 
own, to sce that they are constantly trying to find out about their 
world, to explore every part of it, make sense of it and get control 
of it. Babies practise movements and sounds for hours, they 
follow people with their eyes, they taste everything within 
reach. Older children poke into every corner and act every 
adult situation they know about. They talk to themselves, telling 
themselves what is happening. At school, given a chance, they 
try to understand everything. They ask questions (unless they 
have learned not to) and they try everything. Children have 
no need of St. Pauls advice: ‘Try all things. Hold fast to 
that which is true.’ Like St. Paul, they know well that this is 
the path to understanding. Scientists act on the same advice. 
We teachers must be sure we do not get in the way. 
In the adult world, the need to make sense of the world and 
get control of it is one of the most important marks of humanity. 
What are religion and science but attempts to understand and 
explain? What are magic and technology but attempts to control 
the world and make use of it? 
Teaching that genuinely satis 
develop into lively, enquiring, 


people. Those who do not have t bates 
taught instead in an authoritarian way, parrot-learning the 


answers from the textbook or the teacher’s notes, tend to become 
rigid and authoritarian themselves. This is exactly the opposite 
of the kind of citizen a democracy needs. 


4. The Need to use one’s Abilities and Powers. Children who are 
allowed to use all their abilities are usually happy and satisfied. 
If directed well, they go on to use their powers more ek more 
effectively and usefully. Children who are not ae to use 
all their powers are likely to be unhappy and frustrated. 


fies this need helps children to 
confident, and open-minded 
his need satisfied, but are 
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In addition, expecially if they are clever, they may develop 
mental habits that make for little work and slipshod thinking. 
Anyone who uses his powers to the full on some project that 
challenges him and that he thinks is worthwhile will develop 
them further. He will gain confidence and will enjoy using his 
powers. This is what is meant by fulfilment, which, for those who 
think of education as living and growing, is one of the aims of 
education. 

The frustrating and narrowing effect of not being permitted 
to use one’s powers is seen in every stage of life. Probably every 
reader of this book can think of such occasions in his own life as 
well as in the lives of his friends. History is full of embittered 
men who have not been able to use their talents. Our job is 
to make sure that the schools are not full of embittered, or bored, 
or impatient children because we have not provided the oppor- 
tunities for them. 


5. The Need for Adventure. This need is sometimes thought of as 
the need to be creative, and is, of course, very closely connected 
with the need to understand, the need to use one’s powers and 
the need to be independent. It is easy for a conscientious teacher 
to think he has satisfied children when he has given them a 
degree of independence and some opportunity to use their 
abilities in routine learning situations that make no demands for 
original thinking. This can be done without ever bringing in 
the opportunity to put forward a new or fantastic idea. 

But that is not enough. There are two main lines of intellectual 
activity and both are important. The first and the most common 
in good, sound schools is that of the consumers of thought, who 
constantly look at other people’s work and use it or enjoy it. 
They read other people’s storics, learn what other people did 
in the way of exploring, hear other people’s ideas on science, 
arithmetic, or language, sing other people’s songs and hear 
other people’s poetry. They listen on the radio to other people 
producing plays written by yet other people. In physical edu- 
cation they go through the exercises that someone else has 
worked out. They like or dislike, enjoy and practise, praise or 
condemn. 
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All this is fine appreciative and critical activity and we cannot 
do without it. But by itself it misses the point of education in a 
democratic country which is to help more people to be producers 
of thought. This means having some of their own ideas, making 
their own stories, their own poetry, their own music, their own 
physical exercises, working out their own ways of doing arithmetic 
and making their own scientific explanations, as well as sharing 
what others can produce. 

Our world is in great need of people with ideas of their own, 
as well as of people who can repeat, enjoy, or criticise. Both these 
lines of intellectual activity can be stimulated by proper educa- 
tion. We must realise that children in schools have a need to 
be creative, and that if this is not satisfied their development must 
be lop-sided, incomplete and unsatisfying. In industrial countries 
there are large numbers of people who never have much oppor- 
tunity to do things in their own way and especially to do things 
with their hands. They are full of young people who are a 
problem because they are dissatisfied with their dull and empty 
lives and are on the look-out for excitement, which is a sub- 
stitute for adventure and for creative activity of some sort. 

This underlines the important fact that teachers have to 
recognise: that basic needs must be satisfied somehow. If they 
aré not satisfied in good and healthy ways they will be satisfied 
in bad and unhealthy ways. Children are driven to satisfy their 
needs by their very natures. ; 

Sometimes they fall back on substitutes, as when a starving 


person will eat earth, and sometimes they exist with a minimum 
here must be some satis- 


of satisfaction, But for development t 

faction of all needs, and for maximum development there must 

be maximum opportunity to satisfy all these needs. 7. A 
If teachers find things are going wrong, 1t 1s m this direction 

that they must look for the causes. 


6. The Need for Approval by adults that the child looks up to. A child 


hot only wants to be liked, he wants to deserve to be liked. 
Unless he can earn the liking and approval of his elders, he 
regards himself as a failure. Every child should succeed in 
learning and doing what is within his abilitics, and should get 
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approval for doing so from his teachers, from parents, and from 
other important adults. Every teacher knows that nothing 
succeeds like success and that ‘hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick’. 

It is the teacher’s duty to see that every pupil without excep- 
tion meets a good deal of success and gets a good deal of approval. 
When this does not happen the school is at fault. In the circum- 
stances of today some teachers may not be able to organise 
enough success for every child. We cannot always blame the 
teacher, but we can recognise the fact. This sort of fact is one 
of the main arguments for smaller classes—so that the teacher 
can see that every child gets work matched to his ability and 
achieves a reasonable amount of success in the face of a reasonable 
amount of difficulty. 

Without success and recognition the child becomes dull and 
may give up the struggle. With reasonable success and recognition 
he continues to try and to make progress. Nothing succeeds 
but success and therefore every teacher must start teaching, 
setting work and making demands at the point where the children 
concerned can be successful. Nothing else will work. Nothing 
else can work. So-called successful teachers who do not plan in 
this way are really only successful, by luck, with that small part 
of their class that is able to get success without the teacher’s 
help. In a professional sense they are not teachers at all. 


7. The Need for Approval and Acceptance by other children. This is 
sometimes called the need to belong. A child who is despised or 
simply left out will be miserable. Often, adults are inclined to 
blame the child who is left out and not liked and say it is his 
own fault. But the child is, at least partly, the victim of circum- 
stances—his heredity and his bringing up—and the teacher’s 
job is not to blame but to help. , 

It is not always easy for a teacher to see either that a child 
is outside the various groups of children—belonging to no circle 
of friends and sharing no special interests—or why he is outside. 
Sometimes a child’s known troubles may be traced to this cause, 
sometimes the teacher, seeing that the child is an eee 
becomes aware that the child has troubles. Either way it is the 
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teacher’s job to try to find out more about the child and to make 
opportunities for him to share in work and in small responsibilities. 
We cannot compel a class of children to be friendly, but we can 
sometimes make it easier for unusual children to be appreciated 
by others and to feel they are a part of the class and not merely 
someone who sits in the room. 


8. The Need for Self-respect. At birth a child has no ideas, no 
mind, no self. He is not aware that the world is made up of his 
own body on the one hand and everything else on the other. 

Gradually, in ways we have already hinted at in chapter 2, 
he becomes aware of the world and of his body as separate from 
it. In the development of these ideas we see the beginnings of 
the mind and of the self. ‘Mind’ is a vague word with many 
meanings. Here we use it to mean the whole machinery of ideas 
and attitudes that a person has learned or constructed from 
experience and which he uses to deal with new experiences. The 
mind includes the child’s picture of the world. The ‘self’ is a 
part of the mind. It is the set of ideas that a person has of what 
he is at any particular time, and his self-respect is his judgement 
of the worth of such a person as he thinks he is. 

The self is not the same all the time. A person may talk of 
his better self, which is his idea of what he is like when he is on 
his best behaviour. Or he may say that he was not quite himself 
when he behaved badly, meaning he had fallen below his idea 
of what he is ‘really’ like. Or he may talk about his old self, 
meaning that he has changed. 3 f 

Each of these ‘selfs’ is a part of the person’s own picture of 
what he is. This may not agree with the picture other people 
have of him, but if the child is to be happy and to develop well 
he must believe himself to be worthwhile, valued by adults, 
accepted by his equals, more effective or wiser than his juniors, 
and adequate to the demands life makes on him. 

The development of self-respect goes on from babyhood and 
depends on the satisfaction of the other psychological needs. 
The child who is loved and wanted learns to think of himself as 
a lovable and valued person. As he becomes aware that his 
elders and his fellows approve of him for what he can do, he 
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learns to think of himself as a worthy fellow who can do as well 
as other people. As he satisfies his need to be independent and 
adventurous, he learns to think of himself as self-reliant and 
courageous. If he is able to use his various physical and mental 
abilities to take his place in the school or the family, he learns 
to think of himself as a competent person. His picture of himself 
will be largely a reflection of other people’s attitudes to him in 
early life. 

It is, therefore, very important for him that parents and 
teachers should give their approval wisely—not too easily, lest 
he develop a false opinion of himself; not too sparsely, lest he 
under-rate himself, think of himself as a failure and of little 
value, and stop trying. 

It is doubtful if any children ever think very clearly about 
themselves before about seven years of age, and it is often not 
until 12 or 13, at the beginning of puberty, that they become 
acutely self-conscious. Up till this time most children have 
accepted standards from others. But now they begin consciously 
to search for the standards and values by which they will direct 
their own behaviour and judge the behaviour of others. This, of 
course often involves much questioning and comparing. The 
way in which the religious leader, or the teacher, or the parent 
says good people should behave may be contrasted with what 
the children see going on around them and with what they read 
in the newspaper. Gradually they make up their own minds 
about how people in general behave, and about what sort of 
behaviour is satisfactory in life. 

If the ideas of the school and the home are too far from the 
practice of the community, the child may find himself talking 
one way and acting another. Teachers have to consider what 
they can do to prevent this state of affairs. One thing they can 
do is not to give children a sentimental and unreal picture of 
everyday life but, especially with the older children, to discuss, 
sometimes, some of the problems that exist all around them. 
Another is to help the child leave school with a picture of himself 
as a worthwhile person, one who values his own good behaviour, 
one who respects himself too much to be mean or dishonest. 

Our children can only get this valuation of themselves in 
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their early years from the people they live with and look up to. 
When children are loved, approved, treated with respect and 
confidence, they tend to feel that they are lovable, respectable 
and can be trusted. They are better able to resist the temptations 
of everyday life to stoop to dishonesty. But if the child is not 
loved and not approved, not accepted by other children and 
always treated as if he cannot be trusted, how can he build up 
a picture of himself as a self-respecting person? And if he does 
not respect himself why should he bother to keep himself clean, 
or to be truthful or honest or respect other people? 

Of course the child does not think all this out in a logical way, 
but he acts as if he had done so. Every child wants to be loved 
and respected and to be able to respect himself. He has to be 
convinced against his will that he is no good. The child whose 
basic needs for love and approval are not satisfied spends his 
mental energy in worrying about his situation, and is likely to 
try in all sorts of ways to get the attention he needs. 

Because the need for self-respect is basic, we should never 
give up hope when children of any age come to us behaving as 
though they have none. They may have none, but they want 
self-respect and it is our job to give them opportunities to get it. 
In a few cases we may not be able to do much, but usually if even 
one person approves of a child and appreciates his efforts he will 
begin to think he may be worth something after all. 

The practical bearing of all this is that every school and every 
class programme should be planned to give all the children 
opportunities to succeed in some work, to carry some responsi- 
bilities, to feel they have a contribution to make. The contri- 
bution need not always be great but no child should be left out 
all the time. It is not too hard to plan for success, and teaching 
cannot be successful unless that is done. How little some children 
need, to feel they have a contribution to make, is shown by some 
children who were clumsy actors but, in a play about people 
in the desert, they were allowed to be the rocks or trees. They 
said no words and they never moved, but they were there, they 
had a part, they felt they were wanted, and they could respect 
themselves. It might have been easier to leave them out alto- 


gether, but it would not have been good education. 
P.P.E 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Principles of Teaching 


Principles of teaching are not absolute laws that cannot be 
changed. They are simply the beliefs or ideas that a person or 
a group of people use as guides when planning their own teaching, 
or criticising someone else’s teaching, or helping less experienced 
people to become better teachers. Principles sum up the wisdom 
of a person or a group of people, but they are not the wisdom 
of the ages, for that is always changing in one direction or another. 

It is necessary, therefore, for every young teacher to look 
critically at the principles presented to him by older teachers, 
to ask what they mean in practice, and whether they are in line 
with aims that have been accepted and with what is known 
about how children learn. In the end every teacher must work 
out his own principles and, though he may use the same words 
as other teachers, when we see what he does we will know what 
he means by those words. 

In this chapter we put forward some ideas for discussion by 
those who are in the process of working out their own principles. 
We do not think that the principles suggested here are complete 
and it may be necessary to set out other principles later as guides 
to practice in special fields of education. The principles in this 
chapter are based on our beliefs about the meaning and aims 
of education, our beliefs about how children learn, our beliefs 
about how children are motivated, our beliefs about the nature of 
school subjects (which we will discuss briefly in chapter 5), and 
our observations of effective teachers at work in classrooms. 


1, RESPECT FOR EACH CHILD 


We take our first and main principle from our discussion in 
chapter 1 of the aims of education and the basic values of our 
society. 
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This principle has already been formulated in chapter 2, but 
we repeat it here. 

The teacher must respect each child and treat him as 
an individual whose personal development and fulfilment 
is an end in itself. 

This principle may not, at first sight, seem to give much 
guidance for classroom practice. But as we discuss other guiding 
ideas and practical procedures it will, we hope, become clear 
that every other principle and every method of teaching is to 
be judged acceptable or not by reference to this one principle. 
‘Does a principle or procedure respect the nature of the child, 
or does it place some other value above that?’ That is the question 
we must always ask. It will not always be easy to give a clear 
answer. 


2. ACTIVITY AND EXPERIENCE 


When we look for more specific guiding ideas we come at once 
to the importance of activity and experience. We have already 
seen, in chapter 2, that children’s ideas are rooted in their 
experience. i \ 

. Their experience is their active inter-action with their world 
and the understanding that results from that inter-action. By 
‘activity’ we mean both the physical activity of handling and 
exploring things and the mental activity of thinking—that is, 
of searching for connections between old experience and new 
experience that will make sense to the child and that will satisfy 
his need to understand and to control his world. 

Thinking cannot occur by itself. A child must have some- 
thing to think about. Children who have few experiences have 
little to think about. Meaning emerges from experience, from 
the effort to deal with things and events, and the ability to deal 
w ideas depends very much on the 
bring to this task. Therefore unless 
rience to the task of understanding 
ds must be empty of meaning. 
hat the children do have 
derstand their school 


With new experiences or ne 
old experience that children 
the children bring enough expe 
what the teacher talks about, his wor' 

It is the teacher’s duty to see t 
adequate experience so that they can un 
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work. Often the children bring this experience with them from 
their daily life, but sometimes their daily life does not provide 
the experiences they need and then the teacher must provide 
them. To carry on teaching as if children have experience when 
they have not, or to cause them to memorise empty words, is 
to show the utmost lack of respect both for the child and for the 
subject being taught, for it shows that the teacher does not care 
whether the child understands or not. 

It is no objection to this to say that a child cannot have 
experience of everything he has to learn. This is true, but the 
child must have enough experience of his own to be able to 
appreciate what is said about events outside his experience. At 
every level in school education, children should be thinking 
about matters outside their direct experience. At every level 
they should be getting the new experience that will enable them 
to widen their ideas. 

Teachers who have any doubt of this should note that even 
such a basic concept as that of weight, which begins with the 
child’s pre-school experiences, must be developed at later stages 
by weighing—that is, by active experience—as well as by thinking. 
As soon as a child begins to learn physics or chemistry he is given 
new experiences with weight, which extend and refine his ideas 
about weight, and in the end he may come to think of weight 
quite differently—not as a property of one object, but as a 
relationship between objects which is sometimes described as the 
force of gravity. 

Teachers, therefore, must help children to get the experiences 
they need and also to search for the particular meanings of experi- 
ences that are important for the learning the teacher has in mind. 

The teacher who respects his children knows, of course, that 
what is a rich and full experience for one child may be only the 
beginning for another. He will therefore try to help his children 
to learn and draw meaning from as rich and varied a background 
of experience as he can. Because he knows they are all different, 
he will help them to express their thoughts and communicate 
with each other about their experiences in many different ways. 
Children need to think over their experience. Their thinking 
will not be satisfactory unless it is fully expressed, and this may 


‘ 
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require not only words but also acting or drawing or some other 
form. of expression. 

This principle may be formulated quite simply: 

The teacher must provide the activity and experience 
necessary for children to understand what he wants them 
to learn. 


3. VALUE, PURPOSE AND POINT 


For the children, meaning emerges from purposeful action. 
Therefore it is important that every unit of work should be 
undertaken for real reasons that make sense to the child. Our 
third principle therefore is: 

The teacher must concentrate on the meanings and 

the values of what he is teaching. He must help the 
children to see the point and purpose of what they are 
doing. 
Exercises or practices should be carried out for reasons that 
children can understand and with definite goals in view. It 
may not be possible for children to see the ultimate ends and 
values of their school learning, but they should have satisfying 
and worthwhile immediate goals. They should understand 
what they do, and what they are required to memorise, at the 
level that their maturity and experience makes possible. 

What this principle attacks is the sort of teaching that pays 
no attention to reasons for learning, that forgets to bring out 
the value for the child of what he is taught, that gives no oppor- 
tunity for the child to do his own thinking, and that results in 
a minimum of understanding. 


Lack of clear purpose is responsible for | v 
time and wasted effort in schools. This is seen when children 


are taught ‘the four rules’ of arithmetic, without any reference 
to their use in real life. The children, once taught ‘how to do it 
can add, subtract, multiply or divide correctly—if only they have 
a sign to tell them which to do. But when they have the same 
numbers to deal with in a simple problem from real life they are 
lost. With this sort of teaching arithmetic seems useless. The 
children come to believe that they can never learn what is, after 


ble for a great deal of wasted 
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all, a very simple subject if taught with purpose and under- 
standing, and one that children can enjoy working out for 
themselves if given a little help. 

Children do need lessons on ‘how to do it’, and they do need 
drill to make their knowledge secure and to give them facility, 
but they need purpose and understanding first. If they begin 
with purpose and understanding, they will continue to enlarge 
their purposes and to deepen their understanding and to do their 
drills and practices with more effect, because they can see the 
point of them. 

The basic process of learning is exploration and discovery. 
The result of learning is understanding—the seeing of relation- 
ships or connections, of how to do things and how things work— 
and understanding is shown by the child’s ability to make an 
intelligent response to the original situation. We can say that 
learning is effective when the child can use his new understanding 
in new situations. 

It is not suggested that understanding or insight always 
comes quickly. Sometimes it does—the child who explores a 
fire or a stinging insect makes his discovery and gets his under- 
standing in a flash. He needs no drill. But more commonly 
understanding comes slowly, as when a child wants to fit some 
blocks into holes of the same shape. (See Fig. 1.) He explores, 
trying each block till he finds where it will fit. He may take some 


ED pÔ 


time to discover the right way, and next day he may have to 
explore all over again, but the process is one of purposeful 
exploring and discovering. It is not a blind trial and error nor 
mere repetition. The child has a purpose in mind and he is 
looking for relationships between the blocks and the holes. When 
he has grasped the relationships clearly, he gets the blocks in the 
right holes at the first try and he is able to take his understanding 
over to another set of blocks and holes and to deal with them 
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more rapidly. (Of course this is partly because he has grown 
older and has matured in various ways. But it is also partly 
because he has developed his learning apparatus, his ability 
to perceive through his senses, and his understanding of shapes. 
Learning is seldom confined to the one thing being studied— 
the child is also learning how to learn and whether or not he 
likes learning.) 

As he grows older, the child will not merely come across 
relationships in a haphazard way, he will learn to look for them 
in an orderly way, as an adult would do if he had to select the 
right key for a Yale lock out of a large bunch of keys. 

In cach case the pattern is the same—first there is a purpose, 
then exploration and discovery of relationships, then intelligent 
response. And always the success of the learning is judged by the 
response. 

Active learning does not even begin until the learner finds 
himself in a situation that has meaning for him and which demands 
or invites action—either physical or mental. Therefore to be 
effective a teacher has to arrange situations that have interest 
and meaning for the children and that demand exploration and 
understanding. Then it is the teacher’s job to help the learners 
to explore as intelligently as possible, which means trying to 
discover what will satisfy their purpose. Obviously the teacher 
will first have to help the children to grasp clearly what the 
Situation really is and to recognise what they are trying to do, 
what their purpose is, what question they are trying to answer— 
it nearly always comes down to finding the right question. 

With young children it will often be necessary to make the 
situation and the question very clear by using pictures or 
apparatus, for they think best about situations they can see. This 
will be less necessary as they grow older, but as soon as a situation 
becomes complicated they will need to make pictures or models 
of it to help their thinking along. 


Here are three examples which l aa 
trate on the meaning and purpose of what is done, in order 


that children understand what they should know and how they 
should go about their work in the most economical and efficient 


manner, 


emphasise the need to concen- 
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Example (a). The teacher wished the children to learn how to 
subtract in an example such as 54 —28. 

He said: ‘We have 54 goats on our farm. We will sell 28 
goats. How many goats will we have left? How can we find 
out? What would we do if we had the goats here in the play- 
ground?’ The children said they would drive away 28 goats 
and then count the rest. 

“Very good, but how can we find out if we 54 goats 
are here in the classroom?’ These children | —28 goats 
knew they must do a subtraction sum. They = 
wrote down the sum correctly, as here: ma 4 
but they had never before had a smaller number on the top line 
of the ones column. 

To help them to see the exact point of the problem the teacher 
made them represent the goats with sticks on his big place-value 
board as in Fig. 2. This showed 54 in the top line. 

“What do we have to do?? 

‘We have to take away 28 goats.’ 

“Good. Where shall we put them?’ | 

‘In the second line.’ 

These children had small place-value boards in their desks, 
one for every three children. The teacher said, ‘Use your boards. 
Try to find the best way to do it.’ 


The children worked in groups. Very soon one group said, 
‘We have done it.’ 


Fig. 2 

The teacher said, ‘Show us how to do it,’ 

The children did this: They took 2 tens from the top line, 
and said: “That is 20 goats.’ Then they took 4 ones and said: 
“That is 24 goats.’ The board looked like Fig. 3. 

‘Now what do you do?? 
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‘We need 4 more. So we exchange a ten for 10 ones and 
put them in the ones column. (See Fig. 4.) Then we take 4 from 
that and put them in the second line. (See Fig. 5.) Then we 
have taken 28 goats away.’ 

‘There are 26 left,’ said another boy. 


[ins [ones] [ros [ons] 


Fig. 4 Fig.5 
‘That is very good,’ said the teacher. ‘Now let us do it on 
the board with numbers. What shall I write?’ l 
Then, directed by the children, he wrote as in Fig. 6. 
They said, ‘If we take the 2 tens from 5 that leaves 3 tens, so 
cross out the 5 and write 3. (See Fig. 7.) 


Fig. 6 Fig. 7 
“Then cross out the 4, because we take that away too. Write 
a little 4 by the 8 to remind us. (See Fig. 8.) 


35K 
-28 4 


Fig. 9 
‘Now take 1 ten from the 3 tens. That gives us 2 tens and 10 
Ones, (See Fig. 9.) 


Fig. 8 
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‘Now what do we do?’ said the teacher to the children. 
“Take away 4 ones. That leaves 6 ones. Now the top will 
have 2 tens and 6 ones. Now we can cross out the little 4 too.’ 


Fig. 10 


‘What is the answer?’ 

‘It is 26 goats,’ said the children. 

Although our illustrations show five blackboard pictures, 
these were really only stages in building up Fig. 10 from Fig. 6. 

The children had used figures to show exactly what they had 
done with the place-value board. 

Now the teacher said, ‘Why did we have to have so many 
figures ?? 

‘To show that we changed the tens. So that we could take 
away 8. You can’t take 8 from a little number like 4.’ 

‘That is good and you are very clever,’ said the teacher. 
‘Now let us see if we can begin with the ones instead of the tens.’ 

Because the children were quite at home with the place-value 
board and knew how to exchange tens and ones, they soon 
thought their way through this, and discovered the usual way. 


The teacher asked questions to direct them so that they always 
knew what they were looking for. 

How did he get the answer at the bottom? He wrote the 
sum high up on the board so there was no room above. Then, 
when he crossed out the 4 tens and the 10 ones, he said, ‘No 
room there. Where shall I write it? A girl said, ‘You could 
write it underneath like other take-away sums.’ (See Fig. 11.) 

Then the teacher went over the sum again, but this time he 
said, ‘We could just put down a little 1 by the 4, as long as we 
remember it means | ten. It is really like 14, isn’t it?’ 

In this way, step by step, the children were helped to discover 
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the process of decomposition in subtraction, and the short way 
in which we set it out. Because they had discovered it they 
understood it. Each active step, however, was thought out to 
deal with a specific point. The principle of purpose was followed 
throughout in order to direct the children’s minds. 

If, on reading this for the first time, you do not follow it 
easily, we suggest you work through it with your friends in 
groups of three, using first a place-value board and then a 
blackboard. Discuss each point. This will help you to see the 
value of these principles, especially those that come next in this 
chapter. 


Example (b). In teaching children how to address an envelope 
the teacher begins with a letter that needs to be written and 
delivered, such as a letter to a sick child or to a school in another 
village. The questions then are: How shall we address it? What 
is the address for? Who will read it? What will he need to 
know? That is, what is the purpose of the address? 

When the children have found satisfactory answers to those 
questions, the teacher may show them real letters that have come 
to the school. Sometimes he may be able to persuade a postman 
to come in and explain his difficulties with poor addresses— 
and look at the addresses they have written on the envelopes they 


will send. 
This teacher emphasises the purpose and value of a clear 


and logical address on every letter. 


when studying an explorer’s journey, 
the teacher may tell the story as a good story; but his questions 
should give point and purpose to the children’s thinking. „For 
instance, they might write their notes as answers to the questions, 
after di ion. 

Why did he make the journey? What sort oi man Me 
make such a journey? What was he looking for! wian i 
want to know? Why was the journey so slow? Wia id the 
local people think in the places he passed through? Questions 
such as these organise children’s thoughts around the important 
Points of their study. Other questions such as: How can we 


` 


Example (c). In history, 
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best show what he did? may draw attention to the use of other 
subjects in the study of this one, for in this case part of the answer 
may come from children’s study of maps in geography, and part 


may come from studies in arithmetic—diagrams of distance and 
area. 


The importance of the question in establishin, 
stimulating mental activity in children is 
shown to be greater than its importance 
which is its all-too-common use. 

In health lessons, 
sick in our days or whe 


g purpose and 
> in these examples, 
for testing knowledge 


ave grasped the main 
they can be asked what it is 
er the question or fill out the 
theme, and also how it may be possible to find out, and thus 


y. The older children can do this for a 


€ standards by which t ill is j 
so that they will know what y a ones h 


should bring out the purpose of the skill 
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In some subjects the purpose in view cannot be achieved 
without practice or drill. But practice and drill are not starting 
points in a study. They should be given at the point where they 
will be most effective. 

Practice will be most effective when the children have a 
degree of understanding and want to make it secure before they 
go further. A child practises a new exercise until he gets it 
right. He practises the shape of a letter or the pronunciation of a 
word until he is satisfied he has control of it. He is then in a 
position to drill for facility. Understanding usually increases 
during practice. 

Drill, too, is purposeful, but its purpose is not more under- 
standing but more facility. (Although we use ‘drill and practice’ 
in this way in this book, students will usually find ‘practice’ and 
‘drill? used with no difference in meaning.) 

Practice should be carried out at the child’s own chosen 
speed, without pressure to hurry on. Drill should be carried out 
briskly and when possible against a time limit. 

Practice may be carried out in many forms. Thus a child 
who is getting control of the multiplication facts may practise 
writing them down in table form, for this will help him to see 
them in a meaningful pattern and give him a means of recon- 
structing or finding again a fact that has escaped his memory. 

Drill should be carried out in the form in which the material 
will be used. Thus multiplication facts will be drilled by requiring 
a response to questions in random order (see chapter 6, page 161), 
because that is how these facts are needed, and to drill the tables 
would put a brake on automatic recall of the one needed fact 
at any moment. 

Whenever possible, the improvement in speed should be 
measured and recorded. After a period of drill the children 
should always, though quickly, consider the results of the drill: 
Are we better than yesterday ? What was our best point? What 
do we need to concentrate on tomorrow? They thus establish 
their next goal. ‘ 

As children grow older they should have a larger share in 
deciding what they drill, how they drill, and how they measure 


their results. 
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4. AND 5. INDIVIDUAL LEARNING AND SHARED LEARNING 


We will discuss principles 4 and 5 together for, although they 
seem to contradict each other, in reality they support each other. 

Principle 4 is: 

Children must be helped and encouraged to explore, to 
think and to learn in their own way. 

It emphasises the differences in children—which must be 
respected and used by the teacher, 

Principle 5 is: 


Children must be helped and encouraged to share their 


experiences, their thinking and their learning. 
It emphasises the social nature of human beings and of 
human development. Children cannot develop well unless they 


Their basic needs cannot be 


mmon purpose stimulates each 
fforts, and enables him to learn 


When the teacher 
is likely to see in that si 


(a) a threat—that they will be for 
they are afraid; 


(b) an invitation to bathe in the shallow pools; 

(c) a challenge to swim right across; 

(d) a hope of a chance to fish; 

(e) a chance to find Some water creatures mentioned in 
nature study; 

(f) an opportunity to collect materials for 

(g) an idea for a dance with music; 

(h) a chance to look at 
studied in geography. 

The teacher may be inter 
responses to the situation but 


basket making; 
the work of a river, which they 


ested in all of 
his first interest i 


; 


these different 
n this case is in 
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physical education. He wants all the children to learn to swim 
well and to enjoy swimming. What must he do? Obviously he 
cannot simply explain how to swim and then order everyone to 
jump into deep water and swim across. This sort of teaching 
may seem to be possible in arithmetic in a classroom, but at the 
river even the most authoritarian and traditional teacher can 
see that it may be fatal. 

To be successful the teacher must not only provide the 
situation, he must also help the children to take advantage of 
it, each in his own way, each taking that step towards becoming a good 
swimmer that is the next step for that child. And obviously, too, some 
children will be helped by doing this in the company of others 
who give them confidence, challenge them, and show them 
what to do, while some must make their first approaches alone 
and in their own way. The teacher must not force timid child- 
ren into water up to their necks, but must allow them to go quietly 
into shallow water, up to their knees, until experience gives 
them confidence to move in deeper. 

A group of timid children may play together in the shallows 
and the teacher may suggest a game: Who can hold his face 
under while he counts to five? To push a child’s face under may 
destroy his confidence altogether. But let him do it in his own 
way and confidence will grow. Usually the individual children 
will quite naturally go into their own groups and will change 
from shallow water to deeper water as they feel able to do so, 
though this may take several visits to the river. fap : 

The teacher will have to spend much of his time looking 
after those who can already swim, and he will have to look at 
each one separately in order to help him. Each swimmer has his 
own way of moving hands and feet and must be taught to correct 
his own faults. He will work hard at his individual problem 
once he understands what he has to do and why it will help, but 
the presence of other children to practise with is an encourage- 
ment. The presence of better swimmers is a stimulus. 

The older children feel responsible for the younger and learn 
to be sensible by telling others not to be foolish. Those who are 
just learning tell each other what to do and show what they can 
do themselves. The timid children make more progress by 
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encouraging each other than they would do under strict orders, 
and they enjoy what they are doing. 

Each child looks at what his friends can do. From those who 
are better he gets inspiration—new goals to aim at. The slow 
swimmer may wish he were much faster but his immediate goal 
will be to equal a boy who is just a little faster. 

In this situation, within a large group that provides inspira- 
tion, encouragement and ideas for everyone, there will be smaller 
groups in which each child can have the experiences he needs 
and can learn both from others and in his own way. 

Anyone who thinks over such a situation can sce that all the 
principles of teaching are at work here. Most of a child’s psycho- 
logical needs can be satisfied if the teacher goes about his work 


in the right way—but if he neglects the principles some of the 


basic needs will suffer and the children will not be ab 
well. 


Much traditional t 
these principles. On 
in the class, is forbidd 


le to learn 


same rate, do their arithmetic by 
of the class, or be told they are wrong. 


has nothing to do with this unpractical 
owing facts: 


» the result for a partly 
rer learning, becau: 
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2. If children are to get enough insight into their school 
work to feel at home in it, they must learn much of that work 
in groups, helping each other. 

3. If children are to get enough practice or drill, they must 
work in groups, drilling and testing each other. In English, for 
example, there is simply no other way of giving children enough 
practice with new words and new sentence forms than by letting 
them practise in groups of two or three. Often the groups must 
change, so that each child says the sentence with new meaning 
many times to many children. For example, to ask the question 
‘What is your name?’ thirty times to one child is not nearly so 
effective as to ask it once to each of thirty children. 

4, Learning must often be carried on in groups within 
which children work in individual ways. For example, practice 
in explaining how to go somewhere or do something is best done 
in small groups, where each child explains in his own way and 
the others can listen and question according to their under- 
standing. In creative dancing two children respond to each 
other’s movements each in his own way—but this cannot be 
done alone. In such cases each child learns for himself, but he 
cannot learn alone. 

5, Although in evaluation it is always the individual learner 
whose achievement is being measured, and although testing is 
traditionally carried out with each individual carefully isolated, 
even this isolation is not always possible. Sometimes even for 
testing a group is needed. For example, to test ability in spoken 
English there must be at least two speakers, to test ability in a 
sport such as wrestling there must be at least two people, and 
in football many more. Ay 

In any school there is a place for individual work, and a 
place for group work. At present schools seldom give group 
work a large enough place. 


Getting to know Children 

In order to help children work in their own way it is necessary 
for the teacher to study them sympathetically with such questions 
in mind as: How does this child think? Does he think s in-pictures, 


always needing a drawing of something to help i Ao he X 


PPE. 


‘ 
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seem to think in words? Does he seem to jump suddenly to the 
understanding of problems or does he work them out slowly and 
logically? Is he disturbed by working close to other children, 
or does he seem to need a group of others around to keep him 
happy and working? Does he have to write down every step 
in a sum or every idea as it comes, or can he carry ideas in his 
head? What is he interested in? Is it mainly people or animals, 
or one special pet animal? Or is it machines, or his father’s 
farm? What hinders his learning? Is he easily distracted by 
noise or movement round about? Is he easily upset by a sharp 
word? Is he hungry for praise? Is he unsure of himself or too 
sure of himself? Can he get ideas from books? Does he think 
about what he reads? 

In large classes it is not possible to make a very detailed 
study of every child and probably it is not necessary to do so. 
But the teacher should try to know and notice every child well 
enough to give special help to those who specially need it. 

Quite often, after all, the special help needed is in only one 
small subject. Quite often it is no more than being noticed and 
feeling that someone cares about his work. Quite often it is no 


dical officer, or put at the front 
see and hear. Sometimes it is 


dures used by teachers who felt 
keenly the need to know their children better, (Look back on 


whether th l 
and your schoolfellows.) ese would have helped 
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(a) This teacher suddenly realised that he did not even speak 
to some children on some days. He arranged to greet each child 
individually every morning when he came to school and to say 
goodbye to each child every afternoon. He tried to think of 
something personal to say to each child in the afternoon if he 
had not done so during the day. This made him look at every 
child more carefully, not just those who were very clever or very 
naughty. He soon found he had fewer problems with discipline 
and all the children came to think of themselves as his friends. 

(b) Another teacher spoke to every child in his class every 
day and he checked himself on a class list to make quite sure he 
did so. He tried to find something in each child’s work to 
commend every day, and he looked for some point in each 
child’s work where he could help—sometimes a little point 
about neatness, sometimes a suggestion to use a picture or a way 
to improve spelling or punctuation or speech. These points were 
never made as criticisms. 

(c) A third teacher sat down after school or before school 
each day for a few minutes and tried to picture in his mind each 
of four children—their appearance and their clothes, their work, 
their behaviour, their interests, their strengths and their weak- 
nesses. Sometimes he found he knew almost nothing about a 
child. Then he took care to observe that child carefully, to 
look at his books and to see whether he needed help in his work 
and whether he had any friends in the class. He had to discipline 
himself to do this because he found it was not easy. But when he 
had been through the class register only once he found he knew 
so much more about the children, and he was teaching so much 
better, that he continued. 

These are simple but good ways in which any teacher can 
train himself to be more sensitive to his children, but in addition 
it will be necessary to use more formal methods to check on the 
work in some subjects. (Sce Principle 7, Evaluation, on page 
77.) 


Teaching Children to work in groups 


Children have to learn to work in groups and teachers have to 
learn how to help them. This learning will not be done all in 
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one day but will go on year by year, in just the same way as 
children learn to work for long periods alone. Teachers who are 
accustomed to silent classes where the children have no share in 
directing the work will have to think hard and be patient, 
because they themselves have to learn what is best done in a 
group and how a group can work. 

First it is necessary for the teacher to think carefully what 
happens in adult groups and to understand the advantages of 
group work. Then he may be able to work with confidence 
because he will know what he is aiming at, what to expect, and 
how to judge success. 

You should, therefore, begin by observing how adults work 
in a market, on a farm, or on the wharf, and how they behave 
at social gatherings and whenever a number are gathered together 
in one small group, one large group, or many small groups. Then 
you may discuss what you see. When you discuss with your 
friends, do you get most out of discussing in a small group or a 


large one? Is it a good idea to discuss first in small groups and 
then report back? Why? 


Is it easier to set out on a task if 


: » and take part? Do you listen 
and weigh up the different arguments ? 


-asily—when you can see his back 
only, or when you can see his face, or when he is behind you 
and you cannot see him at all? 
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teacher alone or by the students alone, or by students and teacher 
together? Which helps you most: reading a book alone and 
remembering what it says; reading and arguing the points 
raised by fellow students; explaining to someone who is 
interested ? 

There is no need to make up your mind once and for all on 
these questions, but if you discuss them you will have a better 
idea of the possibilities of doing group work even in a class of 
forty children, and of the value of working in groups. 

Next consider the way children think and the way they learn, 
and, if you can, observe them working in groups and alone. You 
might carry out a small experiment like this. Provide a problem 
that is new to some children, such as how to do long multi- 
plication. Set some of the children to work by themselves on the 
problem, giving them no instructions. Tell others that this is a 
new kind of sum and you want them to find out how to do it. 
You can tell them some other children in another school found 
out how to do it. (This is quite true.) In this way you provide 
a purpose and a challenge different from the first group. Divide 
this second lot of children: some are to work alone, others in 
groups of two, three, six. 

Observe what happens. Who get down to work first? Who 
give up first? Who think hardest? Does the big group have 
trouble just because of size? Do the groups find their own leaders? 
Do some groups really start to work as individuals? Do the 
groups interfere with each other? 

If any of the children find solutions, you may ask questions 
about how they came to do so. But let them explain to the class, 
and observe who seem more interested, group workers or indi- 
vidual workers. 

Finally, when playtime comes, does the interest continue 
in the playground? If there is something to be said in favour of 
both methods, what seems to be the advantage of each? 

When children begin to work in groups they need two kinds 
of help. 

Fist, they need to know the purpose of what they are doing 
very clearly. Sometimes the purpose for the children may 
actually be to work out what the next step in a task should be; 
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sometimes it may be to find the meaning of a map or a story or a 
picture. Whatever it is, the teacher should be quite sure the 
children understand what they are to do. 

They also need to know what to do when they have achieved 
the purpose. For example, when one of the groups above has 
found how to get the answer of its long multiplication sum, what 
does it do? The group should know that it must then report to 
the teacher, and he must know how to proceed. The children, 
having gone as far as they can with the group-task, must not be 
left without instructions or they will begin to fill in time with 
talk about other things. The result will be noise, a disturbance 
of other groups, and possibly a feeling on the part of the teacher 
that group work wastes time. In this case the teacher should 
have ready some more problems, so that they can test their 
method to see if it works in different cases. Then he may ask 
them to prepare to explain their methods to other children by 


setting it out on the blackboard, and so on, so that they are never 
left with nothing to do. 


Second, children need to kn 
may be complicated in many w: 
need to know about is the nee 
the point, and ask the childre 


group leader and to learn to 
> but this is one of the things 
actice. Finally, the children 
have to learn to report back the opinions or findings of the group 
when this is necessary. 
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happen. The more difficult the thinking the more likely are the 
children to fall back on objects, or diagrams, or written symbols 
to support their thinking. 

On the other hand, the more children are stimulated by 
questions, or the presence and attention of friends, the more 
likely are they to talk aloud and to explain, to give reasons for 
what they observe, or what they believe, or what they propose 
to do. We usually regard reasoning about reasons, or explaining 
relationships, as a higher level of intellectual activity than merely 
carrying out operations. It requires a greater effort of intelligence 
to explain how a bicycle works and why it can be ridden than 
it does to ride it. A mere machine can do all the operations of 
arithmetic, but only a thinking person can explain why the 
processes work, or can discover them in the first place. 

In the group situation the children, faced with the doubts 
and questions of their fellows, are forced to explain their thoughts 
clearly and so to become more thoughtful people. 

2. The possibility of more effective practice. In practising 
sentence forms, or drilling number combinations, or practising 
the reading of maps, or physical exercises, children working in 
pairs often get more practice and more effective immediate 
correction of errors, leading to more effective practice, than if 
they work either singly or as a class. 

There are times when it is best to work as a class (the largest 
group), as small groups, and as individuals; and we should not 
neglect any of these but use whichever is the most useful for the 
particular purpose in view. 

3. The carrying out of projects that are too large for one 
person. Where it is necessary to collect a large mass of information, 
as when studying a community in geography, group work is 
needed. The children can work in pairs to count the number oF 
houses, men, women, children, farmers, bicycles, etc., etc. in 
their street or district. They may then work in larger groups to 
make a useful map and a useful description, using the total 
information collected. In dancing, music, and some other 
subjects, of course, the work is usually conceived in large group 
terms, but better work might often be done if there were some 


opportunity for individual or small-group work. 


` 
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4. The satisfaction of the basic needs, Of course each of the 
justifications given above can be valid only if it satisfies one or 
more basic needs, but students should read again the pages on 
basic needs and think how they can be satisfied best by group 
work, and whether there are any that cannot be satisfied except 
by group work. 

How, then, should groups be selected? The only possible 
answer is that the teacher must select groups according to the 
purpose he has in mind and his knowledge of his children. 


Sometimes he may allow the children to choose their own groups. 
Sometimes it is convenient to have child: 


ren in two or three 
groups of about the same level of ability. But quite often the 


level of ability is of little importance and the children, both 
quick and slow, get more from working with others different 
from themselves. 

What the teacher has to decide is what he hopes to achieve 
by putting the children in groups on any particular occasion. 


Then he will arrange the sizes and sorts of groups to suit the 
occasion. 


6. TEACHING SHOULD PROCEED IN AN EDUCATIONALLY LOGICAL 
ORDER 


By an educationall 
the children see sensi 


activity, they cannot enter into it with all their powers, and 
therefore the work is being i 


There are alway: 
teach a topic, and usually several 


equal additions, or both, And we may attempt to teach both at 
once, or one only, or first one and the other some time later. 
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What should we do? How should we make our choice? 
The most common opinions on this particular question are: 
(a) ‘Teach only one method, because two methods will 

confuse the children.’ 

_ (b) ‘Teach decomposition, because children can understand 

it—it makes sense to them.’ 

(c) ‘Teach equal additions. It is the most efficient. The 
children do not understand it, but it works.’ 

__(d) ‘Teach both, for both have merits. Teach first decompo- 
sition for early understanding and, much later, teach equal 
additions to extend understanding.’ 

On these our comments are: First, we certainly should not 
confuse the children, so it will be best to teach only one method 
at a time. Second, opinion (b) above is quite right as far as it goes. 
The children not only understand this method, they can discover 
it for themselves, and we know of classes where more than half 
the children have done so. Third, there is no conclusive evidence 
that either method is more efficient for children or for adults. 
The children can learn to use equal additions by rote at about 
eight years of age, but they can seldom be taught to understand 
it before nine or ten years of age. We have never known a child 
discover this method for himself. But the method does make use 
of mathematical understanding all children should have. Fourth, 
we therefore like opinion (d) best, though with this explanation: 
when, perhaps two years later, the method of equal additions 
has been taught to extend the children’s understanding of 
subtraction, each child should be allowed to carry on with which- 
ever method appeals to him. If this is done, arithmetic will have 
More meaning and the children will be helped to become more 
open-minded and flexible in their approach to arithmetic, and 
to thinking in general. ; 

We further comment that confusion is the result of failure to 
understand and failure to give proper practice, not of learning 
two methods. A small piece of evidence for this, which students 
may check for themselves, is that nearly all teachers who teach 
equal additions for whole numbers, teach the same children to 
use decomposition for subtraction of fractions. They do not even 

now they have done it, but the children are not confused. 
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If the teaching of school subjects is to proceed in an educa- 
tionally logical order it must follow the natural order of learning. 
This begins with seeing point in doing something and sense in 
the way it is done. Children cannot make much progress unless 
they can see what they are making progress towards. 

In arithmetic most teachers make an effort to make the 
purpose of each lesson clear. The line of progress may not be 
entirely educationally desirable, but children can see something 
to aim at in a process or a table—and they do move forward. In 
some other subjects neither teachers nor children are always 
clear what they are aiming at or why the exercises they set have 
value. 

In the mother tongue, for example, many children make 
little or no progress after they are ten years old. This is because 
the teacher does not concentrate their attention on a purpose in 
which they can see much sense. Nor does he judge their work 
by standards that seem to have much importance. The use of 
language is to communicate thoughts and feelings. Therefore 
the children should be learning to think more clearly and to 
communicate more effectively. But what does ‘more effectively’ 
mean? It is not enough for the teacher simply to urge the 
children to do better work.* She must help them to understand 
what better work is, and they must be able to see sense in the 
standards she tries to use. 

Children who can see that statements are more effective if 
they are brief, can try to save words. They can be helped to 
test each other’s work for clarity. They can be helped to see 
when they are reporting accurately, and when they are making 
statements in order of importance. They can appreciate the 
effects of suitable figures of speech. In all these they can be 
helped to improve because they can understand what they are 
aiming at and can, to some extent, judge their success. 

The only alternative to a Sequence of teaching based on the 
order in which children can discover, understand, or appreciate 
a developing subject is learning without understanding, which is 
known as parrot learning; and is practice without purpose, or 


* See also pages 60 and 79, 
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with purposes that lie outside the work itself, as when one tries to 
memorise a poem to escape the teacher’s anger. But purposes 
that lie outside the work can rarely be justified. It is always 
better for children to do the right things for the right reasons, 
and to judge the value of work done by standards they can 
understand and accept. 

The pattern of developing skill is from the undirected and 
vague movement of the baby, who is finding out what he can 
do by doing all he can, to the precise movements of the skilled 
adult who knows exactly what he wants to do and does it by 
the most economical and effective way possible. The pattern of 
developing meaning is from the young baby’s purposeless and 
uncontrolled exploration of his world and of his body (in which 
he forms his first ideas from physical impressions, and in which he 
develops his first purposes) to the carefully controlled and 
purposeful exploration of the scientist who uses physical experi- 
ments to check his ideas. 

In the early stages of every subjec 
and concrete experiences that have n c I 
selves. But as we advance through the subject, relationships 
between the experiences begin to appear, and in the end it is 
the relationships with other fields of learning that become most 
important, : 

The danger in the early stages is of hurrying too quickly from 
the first-hand experiences around which children are fumbling 
for understanding to the systematic arrangement of abstract 
ideas and the economical processes that adults take for granted 
in reading, arithmetic, and other school subjects. The beginner 
nearly always has too little experience and too little intellectual 
maturity to appreciate the shortened thinking of adults who have 
mastered a subject and then reduced it to a system. 

The beginner therefore falls back on the memorising of empty 
Phrases and of formulae that are not the application of under- 
standing, but the resort of those who do not understand. A good 
example is the ‘borrow and pay back’ pattern that some teachers 
still use to accompany subtraction by equal additions where it is 
complete nonsense. (In decomposition there is some excuse for 
the ‘borrow’ but none for the ‘pay back’!) Another example 


t we begin with immediate 
o meanings beyond them- 
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is that learning of dates and events without appreciation of 
sequence, connection or importance that is sometimes called 
‘history’. x 

We have said he ‘falls back’, but it is not so much the child 
as the teacher who falls back on these empty pretences at learning. 
There are two major causes for this. One is the fact that teachers 
themselves have been through an education that did not encour- 
age independent thinking. The other is the practice of testing 
throughout the school those things that can be remembered, and 
neglecting to test or evaluate in any recorded way improvements 
in understanding, or in ability to attack new work, 

Behind the idea of an educationally logical order in teaching 
is the idea that growth is continuous, and that the school helps 
children to develop their thinking along a number of lines which 
are distinguishable for teaching purposes, but are really parts of 
one broad stream of development. There is, for example, the 
development of quantitative thinking, centred around arithmetic, 
of objective thinking, centred round science, of social awareness, 
centred round history and geography, and of the ability to 


express and communicate, centred mainly on language, but 
also on all the arts, 


This idea of lines of development implies that the purpose of 


subject teaching is to help the pupil become a person who thinks 
and acts in certain ways, and not merely one who can reproduce 


certain facts when asked and can perform certain operations 
when given the command, 


The child who learns science 


should be becoming a little 
scientist, in the sense that he appli 


es a scientific attitude to the 
who learns arithmetic should 
hinking wherever it is appro- 
How much exactly? What 
d with vague answers. The 
be learning to like literature 
wever small a way, not merely 
hild who learns to read should 
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And so with all subjects—the educationally logical order 
is the order that makes for understanding and that 
brings the knowledge and skill developed in one subject 
to bear on the problems of other subjects, and of life in 
general. 


7. EVALUATION 


Evaluation involves the teacher and the children in two ways: 
(a) in looking back to see what progress has been made, and 
whether what was done was worth doing; (b) in looking at the 
present situation to see what ought to be done next. It may be 
simply to carry on; it may be to do some diagnostic testing or 
some remedial work with one or two children; it may be to 
teach some topic again, or to look again at the goals set up for 
some unit of work because they have been found too hard, or 
too easy, or not, after all, what was needed. 

The principle of evaluation emphasises the need to 
take stock of progress and of difficulties and to look again 
and again at aims and methods. f 

In schools, evaluation begins with the setting up of aims and 
goals by teachers and children. These may be modified or 
completely changed as evaluation of them goes on during the 
year, but in the meantime they become the standards by which 
Success is judged. As the children work towards their goals, 
the teacher continually observes and records their progress. If 
he finds that some children are not doing as well as he thinks 
they should, he will try to diagnose their difficulties and to 
re-shape his teaching accordingly. : 

The result of all this, for teachers who have an effective 
evaluation procedure, is that they do not go blindly ahead with 
their teaching, leaving some children behind. They gather up 
the difficulties and deal with them before the children have 

ccome discouraged. This procedure will certainly result in a 
certain amount of small-group teaching in subjects where advance 
3S closely related to new processes and new knowledge, as in 
arithmetic and is not so much a matter of personal expression 
as in the arts, or of depth of understanding, as in history. 
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There are many school subjects in which the teacher presents 
the one lesson to the whole class but the children learn at different 
levels according to their ability, for example, singing, writing 
stories, physical education and art and craft. This may not 
be the best thing in the world for either the fast or the slow 
learners, but it is not too bad. But in arithmetic, reading, and 
the learning of a second language, the teacher’s instruction and 
the children’s work must be closely geared to the children’s 
ability, and to their facility in the subject. It is no good teaching 
a child a new process until he can handle the last one. It is no 
use advancing to difficult books in reading until the children 
can read easy ones. 

There are two temptations in this connection to which inex- 
perienced teachers sometimes fall. One is to spend too much 
time in testing and not enough in teaching. The other is trying 
to bring all children to the same level. This means neglecting 
the very bright and even the middle range of children in favour 


of the slow. The slow must get their share of the teacher’s time, 


but a reasonable aim is to have each child, or group of children, 
advancing at a reasonable rate according to their ability. A 


class where the level of achievement is uniform is a badly taught 
class in which the bright children are all backward. 


An effective evaluation 
the teacher. 


First, he must be sensitive and alert to children’s attitudes 
to their work as he moves about the class, so that he knows where 
to give help as soon as the need arises. 

Some of the ways in which a teacher ca 
become more sensitive to his children are mentioned under 
Principles 4 and 5 (see page 65). In addition, teachers should 


try to become acquainted with the parents of their pupils and 
to meet them at least once a term. 


Second, the teacher must hel 
own learning. Children will att 
they must be helped to develop 
themselves goals that are neith 
teacher’s task, therefore, is to he 


procedure requires three things from 


n help himself to 


p his children to evaluate their 
empt to do this in any case, but 
reasonable standards and to set 
er too hard nor too easy. The 
Ip all children to see very clearly 
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what they are aiming at and what their immediate task is, and 
then to make sure that they make progress and that they can see 
they are making progress. 

The common difficulty here is the teacher’s use of vague 
words. The teacher urges his children to do ‘better’ work, but 
he does not explain what ‘better’ work is. ‘Better’ should not 
mean something that pleases the teacher, or that has no common 
mistakes. ‘Better’ should mean an improvement in some positive 
and well-understood and accepted way. To speak ‘better’ may 
mean to speak more clearly, but even if the teacher explains 
this he may not give a genuine aim to the children because most 
of them already believe they speak perfectly clearly. The teacher’s 
problem is to show them that they do need to improve, and this 
is one of the most difficult little problems that teachers meet. To 
write a ‘better’ story may mean to write one that others will 
want to read, or to write one that has more details in it, or 
something else. But ‘better’, by itself, carries no meaning at all. 
Only if the children have some standards to judge their work 
by can they evaluate it properly. Usually the teacher will have 
to discuss the improvement of their work with the children. 
When they have discussed it they may understand what they 
have to aim at next. 

This will mean, of course, that teachers themselves must make 
Sincere efforts to emphasise genuinely important qualities in 
work and not to allow either the easily examinable or the merely 
Pretty to take first place. In a nature note-book, for ree 
it is the accuracy of the observations, not the neatness of the 
handwriting, that is of value. Neatness 1s of quite secondary 
importance, In handwriting it is legibility that is most important, 
€ase of writing is second, and only after that comes attractive 
appearance. 


The children will expect to a : 
teacher. If he does not nae first things first, neither will they. 


n this matter, as in so many others, what the teacher ae y = 
have influence, and he must be careful not to mislead the c . 
by Saying one thing and doing another—by saying, for © tan > 
that understanding is important in arithmetic and then marking 


Strictly on mechanical accuracy. 


get their standards from the 
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Third, the teacher must build up a set of records that will 
help him to keep a check on children’s strengths and weaknesses. 
The most important things to note in such records are failures 
to understand and failures to memorise, those things which will hold 
up future learning. 

These failures are usually part failures and therefore easily 
missed. They must be looked for in actual performance rather 
than in tests. A child who can explain a meaning or a process 
but cannot use it does not understand it in practice. A child 
who can spell a word in a test but not in his ordinary writing 
has not learned to spell it. A child who can pronounce a word or 
repeat a phrase of his second language correctly, but does not do 
so in ordinary conversation, has not learned it. Between the 
test and the daily performance a teacher may realise just what the 
child can do and what he has to learn—but he must make records 
or he will forget. Making records teaches nothing to a child, 
but it should teach something to the teacher, and unless it is 


done many children will be much more backward than they 
should be, 


Check Lists 


In some subjects a useful aid to day 
is a check list or a series of check 
record book. Such a list may b 
course of work for the year, using the text book, expecially the 
teacher’s manual, if there is one, and the syllabus of work, as 
a base. Teachers will select what they think important, and they 
will make lists to cover sections of work of a size they find con- 
venient. Here is a list made up by a teacher of an infant class: 


Check list for Beginners, 
Number 


by day evaluation of progress 
lists which can be used with a 
e made up when studying the 


Primary 1: Understanding of 


1. Can classify objects by size 
by colour. 


2. Can match patterns on one card with patterns on another 
card. 


3. Uses words to compare things ( 


big, bigger, small, the same 
as, not enough, etc.) 


SOMNIALH 
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. Can sort and place wooden shapes (circle, half circle, square, 


etc.) 


. Can arrange blocks, tins, etc. in order of size. 
. Can match patterns with blocks, one block to one dot. 


Can count by rote to.......... 
Knows number names for groups up to.......... 


Understands: First, second, third... s- -ssis s 
. Recognises numbers up to...........- 


In primary 4 children may be using this check list: 


Primary 4: Multiplication List No. 1. 


i 


12, 
13. 
14, 


. Understands multiplication as a quick way of adding equal 


amounts. 


. Understands multiplication as the opposite of division. 
. Uses correctly: multiplier, product, factor. 

. Understands that 3 x 4 equals 4 x 3. 

. Understands that 24 x 23 equals 24 x 20 plus 24 x 3. 
. Can build up a new table for himself, e.g. 16 X. 

. Knows all tables up to 12 x 12. 


Has difficulty with: (7 x 9, tables over 100, etc.) 


. Understands the use of zero as a place holder. 
. Can explain why 4 x 0 equals 0. 
. Can choose multiplication correctly to work out one step 


problems. 

Can make up suitable number problems to fit examples like 
7x 49; 

Can estimate for examples like: 9 x 73 (as less than 730). 
Can prove multiplication by division. 

Speed on class test is (fast, average, slow). 


When recording observations, teachers should note only what 


needs attention, thus: 


Date Johnny Ndi: 1967. 
18/4 List No. 1. Not clear on 4, 5. Doubtful on 9. 


Usually right on 12. Unsure, tables above 40. 
esp. 7X and 9x. Low average on 14. 


18/5 List No. 1. All okay except tables over 100, and slow in 14, 
F. 


P.P.E. a 
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These entries show that John is improving in understanding, but 
he is in need of constant practice on tables and mechanical work 
or he loses speed. He is now dropping back in the class in speed. 
(Teacher’s question: Is something wrong with John—why should 
he drop back?) Note that this does not mean John is slower 
than at the first test but that other children have improved more 
in speed (Point 14). A check list such as List No. 1 needs to be 
supported by two or three sets of tests of multiplication each 
with a range of common difficulties, which can be used as a 
diagnostic test at first, and then as a speed test. When the children 
seem to have mastered all the difficulties of multiplication and 
are trying to work faster, the use of the diagnostic test as a speed 
test sometimes shows up lingering doubts in children’s minds. 

There should also be a test of problems that require multi- 
plication. This may include some examples where the child 
has to select the right process from several examples, or select the 
one example that requires multiplication. 

A set of checks and tests like this must be used in a sensible 
way and not too often. But unless it is used the teacher will not 
be sure of what his children can do or of what they understand, 
and he may even forget to teach them some of the items on the 
list. 

Written out in a sli 
given to children to test themselves. 


story, geography, natural 
gether should set up the 
n study. They should then 


out the use or the meaning 
t in geography, for example, 
t activities, sources of pro- 


of another subject. They may find ou 
that to make a survey of the marke 
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ducts, and means of transporting products in their community, 
they may all have to work as individuals or in pairs to collect 
information. Then they work as a class to put all their infor- 
mation together. Then they use arithmetic to find the totals, the 
averages, the minima and maxima of production, and make 
graphs to represent these. And perhaps, if they make a very 
complete study, they may compare it with graphs of rainfall 
in their district, to see if there appears to be any connection. 
And if the study is repeated for several years they may compare 
the graphs from year to year, and so see the development and 
change that is history in their own community. 

To become aware of all this sort of thing is greatly to strengthen 
the understanding of subjects and of the meaning of education. 
It is partly in this way that some of the developments referred to 
in the section on educational order can be realised. 

The teacher should, at the end of a unit of study in one of 
these subjects, make his notes on the development of interest, 
knowledge, skill and attitude. This is done partly on the basis 
of his observations of the children at work and partly on whatever 
tests and evaluations the children may have worked out with 
him in the evaluation period at the end of the unit. 

It is doubtful if there is much point in check lists in music or 
the arts. For the expert such lists could have meaning, but the 
average teacher may be wise to confine himself to occasional 
observations on individual children. What he will look for in 
these subjects is evidence that children are becoming more 
interested, that they become ‘lost’ in their work, that they are 
expressing themselves more fully and exactly, that they are 
developing better standards for themselves, and a keener appre- 
ciation of each other’s work. 


Examinations and reports 


One of the purposes of evaluation is to inform the parents of 
their children’s progress at school. Parents often want a particular 
form of report, especially if they have usually been given figures 
of ‘place in class’ or ‘marks out of 100° that look as if they are 
very exact. But these figures are often far from exact and may 
be quite misleading. Teachers should think carefully what 
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information parents should have and what it is possible and 
useful to give them at different stages in the children’s school life. 

In the early stages numbers and percentages should be 
avoided. The teacher should use letters or words to show the 
group the children are in for a particular subject, or write his 
opinion of how the child is progressing. This procedure, and 
any other changes in school reports, should be explained to 
parents before the reports are sent to them. If there is ever any 
chance that a child may be held back in a class—which should 
be a very unusual thing*—the parents should be told about it 
well before the time. 

The important thing in reporting to parents is that the 
teachers should take the parents into their confidence and regard 
them as people to be consulted about their children’s education— 
consulted and informed—before changes are made. This does 
not mean that the parents must have the final say in a matter 
of professional school policy, but the final decision should be 
made after the parents have had a chance to talk about whatever 
is proposed. 

As children pass out of the junior 
become more possible to give full re 
and their apparent abilities, 
teachers’ estimates as a basis for the report. 


, Examinations should be set and weighted so as to reflect the 
importance of the various subjects and of the stated aims of 
teaching the subjects, 


Reports should inform th ts how 
the older children are ‘thes che 


) L 2 doing, both in relation to other children 
and in relation to their own abilities, 


part of the school, it should 
ports on their achievements 
using both examinations and 
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Let us briefly repeat the principles we have laid down: 


1. The teacher must respect each child and treat him as an 
individual whose personal development and fulfilment is an end 
in itself. 

2. The teacher must provide the activity and experience neces- 
sary for the children to understand what he wants them to learn. 
3. The teacher must concentrate on the meanings and the values 


of what he is teaching. He must help the children to sce the point 
of what they are doing. 


4. Children must be helped and encouraged to explore, to think 
and to learn in their own way. 

5. Children must be helped and encouraged to share their 
experiences, their thinking and their learning. 

6. Teaching should proceed in an educationally logical order— 
the order that makes for understanding and that brings the 
knowledge and skill developed in one subject to bear on the 
problems of other subjects, and of life in general, 


7. Teachers and children must take stock of their work to see 
where they are going and what they should do next. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Planning the School Curriculum 


In this book we make a distinction between the meaning of the 
word ‘curriculum’ and the meaning of the word ‘syllabus’. We 
use the word ‘syllabus’ to mean the special statement of aims 
and programme of study set out for each subject. If a school 
teaches ten subjects it should have ten syllabuses. But we use 
the word ‘curriculum’ to mean the whole course of studics and 
all the other experiences that are planned for the education of 
children in a school. We do this because we think that some of 
the experiences that are not included in the syllabuses may be 
more important than some of the items that are included. In 
social studies (which may be equated with history plus geography 
plus literature plus all that is done to develop social under- 
standing and social responsibility) we think that much of what is 
discussed in classes depends for its meaning on experience gained 
outside classes, or in classes not usually considered part of social 
studies, such as arithmetic. 

A school curriculum plan should contain: (1) The general 
aims of education accepted in the school. (2) The programme of 
work, that is, the facts and skills to be taught, which are usually 
set out in the form of subject syllabuses, along with the main 
attitudes, values, habits, and characteristics that it is hoped to 
develop. The headmaster will probably include in this section 
the special aims or contributions to general education that he 
expects each subject to make and the general nature of the 
teaching methods that he believes are in line with the aims to be 
achieved. (3) A statement about the buildings and grounds, 
their care and development and the part he expects them to play 
in the education of the children. (4) A statement of policy for 
the organisation of the school, its discipline, and its social life. 
(5) A statement about the community and the part that it 
should play in the school life of the children, 
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Of these five sections of the curriculum plan we have already 
discussed (1) The aims (in chapter 1). We should consider what 
was said in that discussion in relation to what is now said about 
the curriculum. Here we merely remark that in our view the 
curriculum should help children to act responsibly as well as to 
think clearly. It should allow them to develop interests as well 
as to get control of facts and skills, and to be emotionally both 
well-balanced and sensitive. 

In the rest of this chayter we put forward for consideration 


some ideas on each of the other four sections of the curriculum 
plan. 


2. THE PROGRAMME OF SCHOOL WORK 


Usually schools are supplied with official syllabuses but these 
should be regarded as no more than 
of what is to be done. In any 


the authorities will insist that the syllabuses be 


interpreted and 
on its duty to ad: 
In the early 
fession is usually directed rigidly by officials, 
important measures of maturity in an educatio 
the teaching profession of a country, 


teaching pro- 
One of the most 


ways is ahead of the vision 
‘These pioneers of education need the 
© experiment and to work in new ways, 
not likely to be much progress, 


support of the authorities t 
for without them there is 
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It is true that in many countries teachers do not feel free to 
interpret and adapt. It is true also that some authorities are 
much more rigid than others. But if teachers want to get and 
keep professional freedom they will have to get it in the same 
way as any other freedom is gained, by fighting for it in the 
first place, and exercising it moderately and responsibly in the 
second, 

Assuming that we are in a fast-developing education system 
and are getting, or can expect, more and more freedom and 
responsibility to adapt the official syllabuses and use our own 
methods of planning our school work, how shall we go about it ? 

In this book we suggest that the first step is to look at the 
programme of work from several points of view and this may 
help us to see more clearly what we are really trying to do in 
schools and how we can best go about it. 


A. Child development and the programme of work 


We may begin by thinking of the development of children 
rather than the teaching of subjects (later we may bring these 
two ideas together and see the work as the development of 
children through the teaching of school subjects). We may think 
of the development of children as proceeding along a series of 
‘lines of development’ such as: 

1. The development of the ability to think objectively, which we 
may also think of as the development of the scientific attitude. 
Obviously the ability to think objectively should not be limited 
to science any more than the scientific attitude can be limited to 
this one ability. Obviously it is important to develop objective 
thinking in health, in history, in geography, and in the use of 
language. 

By objective thinking we mean thinking that takes notice of 
the evidence and tries to play down our own private, or subjective, 
likes and dislikes. In arithmetic, for example, the objective fact 
is that 4 plus 5 is 9, and however much he may dislike the fact, 
anyone who gets 10 for the answer is wrong. Wherever children 
are asked to make a judgement or come to a conclusion, there is 
likely to be some place for objective thinking and some attempt 
to use standards that are not mere individual tastes or prejudices. 
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If children who are learning ‘science’; do not develop the 
ability to think objectively, so that even’in science they will 
accept a statement that is not in accord with the evidence, they 
are not being properly educated. They are not, in fact, learning 
science or learning to be scientists. They are learning to remember 
material presented to them by an authority—and that is the 
exact opposite of science. The point here is that the teacher will 
only do a good job of education if he emphasises the development 
of the child more than the learning of what is in the textbook. 
The purpose of the subject syllabuses is to help the teacher, by 
providing useful material in a well-organised form, to develop 
the child’s ability to think objectively. 

To keep a balance in our own thinking we must remember 
that children cannot think about nothing at all. One function of 
the syllabus is to suggest topics to think about which are likely 
to lead to other topics requiring more advanced thinking. The 
weakness of most syllabuses is that they mention the topics 
but do not mention the thinking, so the so-called ‘facts’ are over- 
emphasised and the more important thinking is under-emphasised. 
The school curriculum plan should put this right. 

2. The ability to think quantitatively. This line of development is 
very closely allied to the ability to think objectively. It begins 
with experiences in which the children become aware of differ- 
ences in weight, length, colour, amount of time, strength, and 
so forth, and try to compare these differences, They learn to 


use words such as: more and less, hotter and cooler, darker and 
lighter, faster and slower, sweeter, heavier, etc. 


Then they are asked to make 
this soon leads to the art of measure’ 
In primary schools we think of t 
the ability to think quantitatively 
arithmetic. Many children who 
seldom use it to aid their thinkin, 
the thinker. It is one way of t 
child has to see a purpose in 
exact measurements, records, a 
or to support his general thinki 
arithmetic but also to use 


more exact comparisons and 
ment and the use of numbers. 
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enable him to thins more precisely and more objectively, and 
to communicate his’ thinking to others. 

So the child who is really learning to think quantitatively 
will do so in his everyday life. For a school child everyday life 
consists of doing school work. He should therefore need to use 
the skills he learns in arithmetic to deal with the problems in 
other subjects, for example, what number of seeds are required to 
plant his farm plot? What percentage of business letters today 
use the old sloping pattern of envelope address? What is the length 
of the shadow from a one foot stick? At what time of day is it 
longest? At what time of year is it shortest? If your grandfather 
saw the first motor car to come to his town, when was that? How 
long ago was that? How long was that after the motor car was 
invented? 

If two market women argue about the weight of a yam, how 
shall we decide? If there is a question about what an average 
worker can do in a day, how shall we decide? There is no end to 
the questions that can only be decided satisfactorily by measuring 
and calculating. But many people do not use arithmetic to 
think precisely. They guess. Often their guesses are wrong and 
often this is a nuisance. Most communities would be better 
off if they took more trouble to think objectively, and quantita- 
tively, and precisely, about important problems. The reason 
why they do not, is not that they have not learned to do arith- 
metic, but that they have not learned to use it in thinking. 
People who respect arithmetic but have not learned to think 
with it are in great danger of being deceived by arithmetic. 
‘I am a great doctor. I cured a hundred per cent of all my 
small-pox patients in the last ten years.’ This sounds good, 
but how many patients did he have? ‘We reduced taxes by a 
million pounds.’ Very good. But what does this mean to one man 
in a population of 20 million? var , 

Children learn what they live. If their intellectual life 
demands accuracy, they will learn to be accurate. If it rewards 
precise quantitative thinking, they will learn to be precise. The 
teacher must therefore think of teaching the children to use 
arithmetic in many parts of their work, and to take the conse- 


quences of failure to do so. 
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For example, a class that is lucky enjugh to have some 
powder-paint may mix too much unless someone thinks ahead 
and decides how much paint is needed for immediate use. The 
surplus paint will then dry up, or go mouldy, and be wasted. 
The consequence is that the children are then losing the use of 
that paint and will have less painting than they could have had. 

The teacher could easily do the thinking and mixing himself, 
but to do this is to lose an opportunity to educate the children. 
He should ask them to discuss the problem of how to make best 
use of the paint. He may suggest measuring it out if they do not 
do so. When they have agreed on a plan he should let them 
carry it out. If there is waste, h 
he should praise their good pla 
of precise thinking, using measu 

Similarly the are 


the use of arithmetic for this purpose. 


To some extent, of course, our point will be made by the 
accidents of life. But it will be better made if the teacher plans 
it and makes sure that the children see the point. 

3. The development of social understanding. Most primary sylla- 
buses include history, civics and geography and, under some 
other name, literature, These are the subjects through which 
children are supposed to learn about other peoples and cultures. 
Unfortunately, too many of the syllabuses and textbooks are 
written by people who are historians or geographers first and 
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educators of opon The result is that the subjects 
become a mass of detdils—dates and places, names, products, 
happenings, maps and charts. It is said that the old ‘capes and 
bays’ geography has gone. Unfortunately it has been replaced 
by a ‘products and places, a contours and directions’ geography. 

In general we have still not got to grips with the line of 
development which is the main reason for including these sub- 
jects in the curriculum. The purpose is to help children develop 
intelligent behaviour based on civilised attitudes in social matters. 
This can only be done by starting with the study of people and 
not with the study of places or dates. It is attitudes and values 
and principles of understanding that children need to develop. 
To do this they need to study actual and factual examples, and 
so begin to develop a picture of the world as it is, and as it is 
becoming, and of how it has changed. 

The emphasis here is on the word ‘begin’ and on the meaning 
of ‘world’. It is the world of people that we are mainly concerned 
with. The physical world of climate and soil and position is 
important only as the setting for the human world. If human 
beings did not have to deal with it, it would be of merely academic 
interest. 

In dealing with this line of development, then, we will have 
to find ways of studying that will keep the geographer’s hobby 
of map reading in its place, and that will not require the children 
to pretend to understand constitutional, industrial, or military 
history that is far beyond their experience or their intellectual 
capacity, especially in regard to motives. | 

What we have to try to develop first is the habit of imagining— 
that is, of filling words about people, past or distant, with a fullness 
of meaning, so that children begin to feel what it was to be alive 
in those days and in those conditions, and what it is to live 
now in places very different from their own. To do this we 
have to pay attention to a great deal more than the working 
day, or commercial affairs, or the names of cities. We have to 
be interested in other people as human beings who bring up 
children and worry about getting a living and keeping healthy. 
We have to be interested in their ideas of what the good life 
is. We have to believe that their religion means as much to 
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them as ours to us. And we have to he |nterested in their ways 
of entertaining themselves, of making+ music and expressing 
themselves through the arts, 

In the modern world, the need to understand other people 
and to get along with them is not limited to our immediate 
neighbours but extends to communities and nations in every 
continent. Modern transport, modern communication, inter- 
national trade, international education, and the speed and 
persuasiveness of the modern press, radio and television mean 
that we are all influenced by happenings and by people in far 
away countries. We are all at the mercy of those who give us 
daily information, and we need far better equipment of intellect 
and character to enable us to deal humanely and sensibly with 
other peoples and with the information handed out to us, In this 
connection the special task of the schools is to begin to develop 
more effectively and deliberately than ever before those attitudes 
of open-mindedness, of willingness to be guided by the evidence, 
of unwillingness to form judgements in advance of the evidence, 
and of careful attention to the sort of evidence that is presented 
to us that will enable us to deal sensibly with ‘information’. 

One of the marks of social understanding is a willingness to 
accept the fact that we are all likely to be biased. So we must 
beware of our own prejudices and stereotypes about other 
peoples, and we must also make allowances for the probable 
bias of newspaper and radio. Children need to know what they 
mean by studying and understanding other people. They also 
need to know that to be either hostile or sentimental about other 
people is to make understanding impossible. On the other hand, 


to be interested, inquiring and sympathetic makes possible 
some degree of understanding. 

The ‘history’ and ‘geography’ or ‘social studies’ of the primary 
school should help chi h 


| p children to see that all human beings have the 
same immediate problems of life to cope with. They all have to 
find food and shelter, keep warm, protect themselves against 


dangers (whether of traffic or wild animals or weather) and look 
after their health. They all have to live in families and com- 
munities of some sort. As they come to recognise this important 
general fact, children should also come to see that the different 
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ways in which these problems appear to people and have to be 
dealt with are largely due to different kinds of toil and climate and 
the location of their homes. But partly they are due to what has 
happened in the past—to the history over which they had no 
control. So most people, the children will come to realise, are 
basically much like other people, and they are all doing the 
best they can to live a good life under the circumstances in which 
they find themselves. 

But immediately the question will come up—what do they 
think a good life is, and how do they go about getting it? It will 
always be found that they do their best to educate their children, 
to improve production or trade, to increase their control of the 
world (whether by scientific research or by magic or by prayers 
to their god). It will always be found that they make laws for 
themselves and form a government to look after the affairs of 
their country. It will be found that they have a regard for art, 
music, dancing, literature or whatever the arts of their country 
may be. 

It will often be found that their ideas of a better life and their 
ways of trying to get it are a little different from ours, but on 
the whole, because they are human, they will want the same 
sorts of things as other people. Their motives, we will recognise, 
are much the same as our own are now, or have been in the not 
very distant past. To know what other peoples think is a good 
life, to know what some of their difficulties are, to learn why they 
live in their somewhat different way, is the beginning of under- 
standing them, and is the beginning of intelligent and humane 
and responsible social behaviour. This does not mean we have 
to like or accept the vision other people have of the good life, 
nor do we have to approve of anything they do. But if we see 
in them some of the motives that operate in us, if we try to 
understand them, there is a much better chance that we shall 
be able to get along with them and that we shall improve our 
own ideas of the good life and of how to get it. 

Because this chapter deals with views of the curriculum, we 
must now ask whether we can effectively develop our under- 
standing of communities and nations, past or present, without 
quantitative and objective thinking or without using effectively 
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the many modes of communication. If not, nhen the social studies 
may be one of the best places to learn to use the kinds of thinking 
and the special skills taught in other subjects. In the same way 
many of the skills and values of social studies must be practised 
in the learning of other subjects if they are to be well learned. 
For example, if we want children to be independent, but open- 
minded and co-operative thinkers, we must give the children 
opportunities to think for themselves, to discuss their theories, 
and to work together in all subjects. 

The teacher who insists on all children setting out all work 
in his own way without considering the advantages of their 
various ways, and who uses the authority of force instead of the 
force of reason to get his way, is subverting the very qualities he 
pretends to be developing. ‘If we waste time doing that, we 
shall never cover the syllabus’ is a common statement, which is 
equal to saying, ‘If I do things the right way I am wasting time.’ 
Apart from being unprofessional in the extreme, this point of 
view demonstrates the necessity of re-considering the whole 
process of teaching the syllabuses. Either the syllabuses must be 
reduced or a more economic way of handling them must be 
found. In this chapter we are suggesting that there is a more 
economic way of handling much of the work of a primary school 
than attempting to cover each syllabus separately, and that this 
is more effective, regardless of whether the syllabuses are over- 
loaded or not. 

The right way, we suggest, is to emphasise major lines of 
development wherever appropriate, regardless of subject boun- 
daries, so that the major ideas and skills of science are taught 
and used in, for example, social studies, e.g., the skills of collect- 
ing evidence, forming theories, and testing them. And likewise the 
major ideas, skills and attitudes of social studies are taught and 
used in other subjects. For instance, the idea of development, 
one of the main ideas to be taught in history, may appear in the 
teaching of health or science. The history of ideas need not all 
be taught in history time, nor need the development of our 
knowledge of health and science all be taught in health or science 
time. But the ideas and principles, the ways of thinking, the 
values we hope the children will come to appreciate, must, to 
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become effective in she children’s minds, be taught at many 
appropriate times. We must not allow the label of the subject 
to divert us from the task of developing the children’s powers. 

4. The ability to use words to express and communicate thoughts and 
feelings. We have formulated this ‘line of development’ in this 
way because we wish to emphasise the ‘thinking’ aspect of 
language development. There is no doubt that children need 
to develop their power over words. By ‘power over words’ we 
mean their ability to express their own thoughts and feelings 
satisfactorily for themselves and effectively for others, so that 
they will be able to interpret the speaking and writing of other 
people quickly and accurately. It is our opinion that this devel- 
opment is most rapid when children and teachers focus their 
attention on what is being said, read or written. The teacher’s 
first question should always be concerned with the message that 
is being conveyed—the thought or the feeling. She should be 
asking herself: What is the thought? Is it clear? Is it interest- 
ing? Is it right? Is it complete? Is it original? Is it what was 
needed? Is it exaggerated? and so on. 

Only after she has given proper attention to the thought 
should the teacher concern herself with the language and ask: 
Is it grammatical? Is it effective? Is it neatly expressed, or 
clearly spoken, or legibly written or correctly spelled? 

If we want children to bring us their thoughts, we must put 
first things first in such matters, and attend to the thoughts 
before we bother about the words. To put the language first 
is to discourage children from serious thought. 

The most important skills and habits we have to teach are 
skills and habits of thinking, but these require the support of 
skill in expression, in persuasion and so on. The implication of 
this is that most language development and most language 
teaching should be carried on in the teaching of other subjects 
such as history, geography, arithmetic, literature, and natural 
science.* 


* We arc here referring to the mother-tongue. The second language should, 
of course, have the same emphasis on actual communication, but we would 
doubt if it should be used to teach or learn subjects until it is well under 


control. See p. 130. 
P.P.E. G 
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Children should have enough to read! and to try to under- 
stand in these subjects not to need to waste time—and here we 
really mean ‘waste time’—on such nonsense as comprehension 
exercises. Similarly these subjects, properly taught, provide so 
much. speaking, listening and writing for real purposes that there 
should be no need and no time for oral or written composition 
as mere exercises. Children can be taught to be exact, brief, 
clear and interesting for real reasons connected with their work 
which enable them to see the point of these virtues in the use of 
language. The great problem with language exercises is that it 
is so difficult to give them any importance and that is why they 
are so ineffective. 

5. The development of aesthetic Sensitivity and of the power to 
express ourselves in ways that satisfy us, and that enable us to 
communicate more effectively with other people, has always 
been recognised as an important part of education. 

However, with the organisation of the school programme into 
syllabuses and the domination of teaching by the timetable, the 
various arts of expression and communication have been isolated, 
as if they were separate from the rest of life. So the enjoyment of 
nature and of physical movement is hardly thought of as related 
to the arts. It is true that there is a Proper place for art as an 
opportunity for the children to express their private feelings and as 
an opportunity for teachers to help children develop their control 
of various materials such as clay, paint, or crayon. Similarly 
there is a place for music which is no more than the repetition 
and enjoyment of traditional songs, and for traditional dances. 
But the aesthetic side of life cannot be confined to these. 

The arts, including music and the dramatic arts, are modes 


of expression, which is to say they are as much tools of thinking 
as arithmetic or language. Therefore they are needed in the 
everyday life of children: 


in their thinking about social or 
literary topics; in the arra 
school grounds; and in nat 
of shape, texture. 
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of the most enduring ¿pleasures of life and an interest that is at 
least as fundamental ‘to the scientific attitude as the desire to 
classify. In actual fact children do enjoy aesthetic qualities in 
nature, and all that is needed is for the teacher to develop and 
refine their enjoyment, to make it more conscious, and to make 
children more respectful of what they find in their world. (See, 
the tokonoma, page 187.) 

There is no one period on any timetable that is adequate for 
the development of sens:tivity and good taste. This is a develop- 
ment that must be brought about through the whole curriculum, 
For there is no field where the principle that children learn 
what they live is more obviously true. 

6. The development of the ability to use one’s physical powers 
effectively. What we have been suggesting so far in this section 
is that a child’s development, mental and emotional, is one 
stream of development. In this stream there are many lines or 
currents, which are flowing all at the same time and ought to be 
flowing all in the same general direction, so that they help each 
other forward. Teachers who understand this can teach much 
more effectively and economically than those who do not. 

The teacher with vision who requires a child to express his 
observations in science logically, clearly, and exactly is not only 
teaching the facts of science. He is also teaching objective and 
quantitative thinking and the ability to communicate effectively, 
as well as developing the child’s aesthetic responsiveness to 
objects, to ideas and to expression. The teacher will therefore 
be able to do each part of his work more thoroughly because 
each part will support the other. Teachers who do not see the 
network of connections and common threads between subjects 
must try to teach each item in a separate and unrelated way. 
For them there can never be a spare moment to stop and think 
and discuss the sort of point that arises by accident but which 
claims the attention of the pupils and should be grasped at once. 

The need to perceive connections between subjects and lines 
of development is nowhere more important than in physical 
education. Concentration on muscular strength, games and 
athletic prowess has led to a cutting off of physical education 
from the rest of the curriculum. Yet the most direct and natural 
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mode of expression is by physical move‘nent. Mime, drama 
and dance depend for their effectiveness ton the quality of the 
children’s physical movements, and these in turn both depend 
on the imagination and stimulate the imagination. If we recog- 
nise these facts, we can see that physical education can and 
should be the basis of much of the most important development 
in expression and communication, in aesthetic sensitivity, and 
in the power to bring imaginative reality to social studies and 
literature. 

In the few schools where this has been done, physical edu- 
cation has been recognised as possibly the most important subject 
in the curriculum, because of its profound influence on the quality 
of the work in all other subjects and on the social relationships 


subject, the way they are consulted in making school rules, the 


will decide the degree 
y learn what they live. 


er students who should be 
sponsible, the blame must 


refused them opportunities 
aint. 


B. Subject syllabuses and the programme of work 
We now consider the value of the series of subject syllabuses 
which makes up the traditional curriculum. We may observe 


( 
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that its main use is to:the teacher, who needs a constant reminder 
to pay attention to all the subject matter and all the modes of 
expression that children should deal with. The subject syllabuses 
become check lists, but all the topics in each of these useful 
check lists need not be taught in the periods of the timetable 
allotted to the subject. For example, many lessons on health 
may best be taught as part of a history lesson, a geography 
lesson, or even a literature lesson. Much of a child’s appreciation 
of the value of arithmetic should come from work in natural 
science, in physical education, or in geography, and much of 
the most valuable work in drama will be rooted in that section 
of physical education called ‘creative movement’. 

Neither should the teacher simply teach each topic in the 
syllabus and then forget it. The understanding of maps, for 
example, or of the meaning of numbers, or of skill in the use of 
some sentence pattern in English, must be developed by frequent 
use in new situations. 

It is necessary of course to remember that the traditional 
subject names are indeed traditional. The subject pattern for 
primary schools was established a century ago, and it is not too 
soon now to make some changes based on the experience of that 
century. Probably the primary school should have a subject 
called ‘social studies’ which is not formal geography or formal 
history but a study of people, their way of life, their pleasures, 
their aspirations, their problems, and how they have solved 
them. In the secondary school it will be soon enough to start 
‘history’ and ‘geography’, and by the first year of University 
‘social studies’ will have developed into a whole series of specialised 
subjects including economics, sociology, anthropology and 
psychology. Similarly the subject ‘arithmetic’ needs reconsider- 
ation. Arithmetic, algebra and geometry are specialised branches 
of the general subject called mathematics, which has several 
other specialised branches. In the primary school it might be 
better to use the broader term, mathematics, and come to the 
more specialised branches, including arithmetic, as the children 
move up the school. 

In putting forward these suggestions about the organisation 
of the subject content of the curriculum, we do not intend to 
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condemn or do away with the traditional subject matter but to 
ask how it can best be used in primary schools to educate children. 
We must ask ourselves whether, if language is a mode of expres- 
sion, it is not better learned by simply trying to use it well to 
express thinking about work than by a series of isolated exercises. 
We must also ask whether, if arithmetic is really useful in every- 
day life, as we say it is, it should not be used more in the life of 
the school; and whether, if science is a way of thinking as well 
as a set of facts and theories, we should not apply that way of 
thinking in other subjects. 

Ifyou agree that this is so to a very large extent, if not entirely, 
you may accept the sentence: A child learns what he lives, as a 
principle, and ponder its Meaning in different classroom 
situations. 

For many years now the ideas ‘correlation? and ‘integration’ 
have been used to suggest that many subjects should be taught 
in close conjunction. We are not Suggesting that topics should 
be artificially pushed together by teachers to achieve ‘correlation’, 


but rather that a study of any topic should not be broken up or 
dis-integrated merely to fit a timetable. 


Probably the most satisfactory practical arrangement for 
week to week work is to have 


a traditional timetable, which may 
be disregarded more and more as a particular unit of work 
develops in a class, such as 
geography. During this stu 
art, physical education and 


work such as health. The 
that all areas of the curriculu 


3. THE GROUNDS, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Because all the experiences that are planned for children at 
school are part of their learning experience, the grounds and 
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buildings themselves, and the equipment, are a part of the 
curriculum. They should be planned to provide the experiences 
of order, beauty, sanitation and cleanliness from which the 
children will build some of their standards for the future. 

The school grounds and buildings should be planned to 
invite children in, by providing for their interests and needs. 
For example, children love to be active—the grounds should 
provide open space to be active in. They love to try their skill 
at balancing on rails, at climbing, at playing with balls—there 
should be rails to walk along (a small tree trunk will do well), 
ropes or frames of wood to climb on, courts or goal posts and 
suitable balls. 

Young children should have a sand pit. Older children may 
need a jumping place. But besides these, children need trees to 
shelter from the sun, and shrubs or plants that provide a variety 
of flowers and a place for gardening. If possible, there should be 
places where groups may work outdoors but in a sheltered and 
restricted space at drama, music, or dancing, or discussing school 
work, or at the kind of ‘living method’ geography or history we 
describe on page 118. 

The buildings themselves should be well back from the noisy 
road. The rooms should be large—24 feet by 30 feet is a reason- 
able size for a class of thirty—and light. The roof and upper 
part of the room should be painted white to make the most of 
the available light. There should be enough shelves and cup- 
boards to store the books and apparatus a modern school needs, 
a large blackboard, and furniture the right size for the children 
and the right kind for moving into semi-circles or small squares 
for group activity. 

In every room the equipment will differ according to the age 
of the children, but all rooms must have some live plants that 
are kept just because they are beautiful, as well as seeds and 
plants being grown because they are instructive. 

The rooms for the smallest children should open by several 
doors on to a play area that is an extension of the classroom, where 
the children can measure water, weigh rocks, and make things 
out of whatever materials they can collect. 

Blocks, pegs, tins of seeds or shells for counters, soft clay for 
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modelling and boards to keep the models on, some music-making 
apparatus, some pictures and some books should be found in 
every junior room. 

Rooms for older children will need books, arithmetic appara- 
tus, and materials for use in art and music. 

A classroom should, of course, be kept clean and tidy—and 
scraps and rubbish must never be allowed to remain. But we 
must also remember that a classroom is a kind of workshop and 
a workshop is not made untidy just because it is full of children’s 
work, much of it still in the making. 

This kind of classroom—full of interesting things to look at, 
to think about, to work with—attracts children and they 
will begin to learn a good deal in it, even without the teacher’s 
help. 

What we are saying is that the grounds, the buildings and 
the equipment should present a whole series of invitations to 
children to test and develop their powers, to explore and discover, 
to construct, and to express themselves. The school setting, the 
setting for education, should itself present a large and appealing 
and varied and irresistible learning situation, so that any child 
would want to go to school to enjoy the place. 

We know of course that many schools are not like that at all. 
But the young teacher who goes into a run-down and dilapidated 
old school should not despair. He should regard the place as a 
challenge to him and, indeed, he may never again have such a 


splendid opportunity to enlist the help of the children in making 
the school a better place to work in. 
We have known 


and persuade their children to help improve it. Together they 
cleared the stones from the playing field and filled in the hollows, 
put up goal posts, burned the rubbish lying abou 


> t, dug a drain, 
made a new latrine, and planted trees. 


Then, while the girls 
ol, the teacher mended 
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In just one term that teacher changed the whole appearance 
of the school and the attitude of the children and the parents to it. 

There is one thing about a very bad school—it can always be 
improved, it can always be regarded as an opportunity. And 
when he has done his part, the teacher will usually find the parents 
of his pupils ready to help. What is needed is the imagination 
to see what can be done in a bad situation and the energy to do 
it, 


4, THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 


If we accept that the curriculum includes all that is planned for 
the benefit of the children, we must include the general manage- 
ment of the school, the policy on discipline and punishment, 
and all planned relationships between teachers and children as 
part of the curriculum. 

The practice of regarding the lists of topics in the subject 
syllabuses as the whole curriculum of the school compels us 
to emphasise that some of the aims of the school cannot be 
effectively realised unless a wider view is taken. For example, 
we want children to be considerate, independent, co-operative, 
responsible, tolerant, open to ideas, prepared to change their 
minds in the light of experience, and so on. } i 

None of these is a topic in a syllabus comparable with learning 
to read maps or to multiply, to write or to spell. It would be 
quite possible for a teacher to teach children to be inconsiderate, 
selfish, suspicious, intolerant of new ideas, and unwilling to 
change in the light of experience, but still to teach the subjects 
efficiently for examinations as held at present—and this, in fact, 
is happening in many schools. Students will all have met teachers 
of arithmetic who could not tolerate a method different from 
their own. And we all know that whatever is taught by authority 
and accepted without understanding becomes relatively inacces- 
sible to reason. Some obvious examples are: religious ideas, 


race feelings, political prejudices. Examples closer to‘schools are: ` 


the rightness or wrongness of particular pronunciations, gram- 
matical forms, letter shapes, spellings (program or progr amme?) 
and definitions. i 


\ 
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Such attitudes, habits and values as are implied by the words: 
respect for others, independence, regard’ for the truth, moder- 
ation, co-operativeness, responsibility, kindness, consideration, 
tolerance of other people and other ideas, can only be developed 
in a very narrow and pedantic way, if they are to depend on 
lessons by the teacher. To make them real the school must itself 
be a working example of all its aims and values in action. In 
this way the children will not only hear about these virtues, but 
will come to know by experience what they mean, 

The school must therefore practise what it preaches, both 
in its methods of class management and in the general organisa- 
tion of the school. This means that in the making of decisions on 
policy, and in carrying out policy, the head teacher must share 
decision-making and responsibility with his staff, and the teachers 


must share decision-making and responsibility with the children— 
as far as is possible. 


There are, of course, 
which the headmaster c 
cannot be given to chil 
go nearly as far as they 
and responsibility, 


some decisions and some responsibilities 
annot share, just as there are some that 
dren. In general, however, few schools 
could in the direction of sharing authority 
or of deliberately setting out to show what 
their school aims and values mean in practice. Even when 
schools do this, there will be considerable differences in inter- 
preting their aims and values and deciding how much can be 
shared with the children, 

For example, when dealing with the maintenance and develop- 


ment of the school grounds, or with traffic dangers near the school 
boundaries, or with rules about rubbi: 


or the problem of getting clay for 
thatching for a shelter for the food. 
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school community. They will develop self-respect and will also, 
we hope, learn a sensible attitude to practical work with their 
hands. 

In the classroom the children should find a warm, friendly, 
encouraging and stimulating atmosphere, in which they will 
feel that their ideas are welcome and confident that their teacher 
is there to help them. They will find the teacher keenly interested 
in them and their work, and they will be able to share in the 
running of their class. 

Many teachers cannot see how children can help to run a 
classroom. Here are some examples: 

One teacher asked his class at the beginning of the year 
what they would like to learn. They gave him a list that included 
all he wanted to teach and a good deal more. He said they 
would not have time in school hours, so the children formed 
clubs to carry out some of their ideas after school. 

Another teacher told the class he was worried about their 
English and asked: what should they do? The children made 
several suggestions, including writing up sentences about things 
around the room, always using English in physical education, 
and practising in school in groups. They began to use more and 
more English in everyday affairs and soon began to improve. 

In one infant room when the inspector talked to the teacher 
at her table, a little boy gathered some children together and 
they began to sing. Another group went to a corner of the room 
and told stories to each other. They were learning to be inde- 
pendent, , 

In some countries the teacher divides his class into groups 
and sets work in their books or on cards. If a group finishes its 
work its group-leader will tell them what to go on with. They 
do not need to ask the teacher, who may be working with another 

roup. 
5 There are many ways in which children can take a responsible 
part in their class. One of the factors in making this sort of thing 
successful is the way the teacher goes about it. He must think 
carefully what he is going to do, and why, and how, so that 
everything is ready and the children are sure about the part 
they have to play. He must, too, be the leader of the class all 
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the time—but, and this is very important, he must often lead 
from behind. There are times when a tedcher must give orders 
in a direct way, but the most satisfactory work is done in rooms 
where the teacher does not give too many direct orders. Instead, 
he asks his children questions: ‘Are you ready to do history now?” 
‘Can you be ready for arithmetic in five more minutes? ‘Would 
you like to go to physical education next? ‘Shall we make a 
play tomorrow?’ “Who will get the water supply today ? 

This indirect method of working takes no more time than 
giving direct orders and it leads to much less tension between 
teacher and children, because the children feel they have a share 
in their destiny, for they are asked and not ordered. 

In many classes there are, of course, children who talk too 
much or ‘cause trouble’ in some form or other. The teacher’s 
first step in such cases is to stop and think: ‘I am a professional 
manager of children. If this child is unable to behave pleasantly 
and work well like other children something must be wrong. 
Children naturally want to please their teacher. Only a child 
who is in difficulties of some sort will act like this. Probably some 
of the child’s basic needs are not being satisfied.’ 

Then the teacher must study the child and try to find out 
what is wrong, and what needs remain unsatisfied. The teacher 
may never find out, but he must keep trying, just as a doctor 
must try to find out what is wrong with a sick man. He must not 
pretend to settle the problem by frightening or beating the child. 


These are not the kinds of treatment that a professional teacher 
will use. Beating and bullying belong to a past age. To use 
them is to admit to being u 


: ncivilised. In addition they are not 
effective. The teacher who uses the cane to keep control does 
not solve his problems. He goes on using the cane day after day 
for years, showing that the problem is not solved. Teachers 
Ta neat children for bad work simply make children hate 
school. 


should be a ‘warm, friendly, 
refer to the ‘emotional—social 
we have also used the word 
he ‘intellectual climate’ of the 
ectual climate is found where 


a 
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the children know the purpose of what they are doing and are 
eager to try to do it.? In such a room new ideas and different 
ways of doing things are welcomed, and no one is afraid of 
criticisms because criticism is never of persons but only of ideas. 

Many teachers will find it hard to permit criticisms of their 
own work. It is worthwhile for them to make a few deliberate 
mistakes for the children to discover. This will help the teacher 
to accept easily children’s comments or disagreements at other 
times. It also helps many children to be more keen and con- 
fident. If we cannot allow children to differ and to argue, how 
can we develop intellectual independence? 

One rule that every headmaster should lay down firmly, even 
though his staff may disagree, is, ‘no corporal punishment is 
permitted without first consulting the Headmaster’. And the 
headmaster should be particularly firm about not allowing 
corporal punishment for mistakes in work. 

There may be occasions, though not many, where corporal 
punishment is the right thing, but in general a school where 
Corporal punishment occurs even once in a week is a bad school 
and the teacher who uses it does not know his job. 

We have said corporal punishment, but in good schools 
punishment of any kind is rare. In a reasonably good school 
the children are doing their best, they are eager to learn and to 
please. They need success, and if they are not getting ıt there 
must be something wrong with the teaching, the school, or the 
home. One thing is quite certain—children do not have any 
basic need for punishment, and to have to resort to it is a symptom 
of failure. È 

No curriculum, however broadly we may look at it, and no 
matter what experiences we include in it, should include punish- 
ment. This is an experience we should plan to make unnecessary. 


5. THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Schools, even if privately owned, exist to serve the children of 
the community. The curriculum plan of the school should 
therefore include a statement about relationships and com- 


munications between the school and the community. 
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The parents of children should be able to visit the school, 
meet the teachers, and discuss their ow children easily and 
without embarrassment. The school should go to great trouble 
to explain what it intends to do and why. There will, of course, 
occasionally be parents who object to changes, but one of the 
tasks of the school is to educate such parents. 

Schools should expect to be ahead of parents in educational 
policies, but they must have the confidence and support of 
parents, and therefore they should not only explain but, on 
some occasions, even delay changes until opposition has died 
down. This is not to say that parents’ wishes should be allowed 
to override professional judgement, but only that teachers 
should be considerate, patient and diplomatic, and that they 


should plan each year to develop their relationship with the 
community. 


There is not much doubt tha 
get leading parents involved in hel 
some parts of its development. 


t the best way to do this is to 
ping the school and in planning 


CHAPTER SIX 


Class Teaching 


In this section we discuss the application of our principles to the 
programme of work in the classroom. We will begin with social 
studies, because this is the central subject of the curriculum, 


SOCIAL STUDIES: HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


By social studies we mean studies of people: ‘of what they are 
like—their beliefs, their aspirations, their pleasures, the problems 
they have to face; of how and where they live, the work they 
do, and the ways in which they organise themselves’ (New 
Zealand Syllabus in Social Studies). 

If we are to teach not ‘social studies’ but ‘geography’ and 
‘history’, we need only to change our definition slightly. By 
‘geography’ we mean, in the primary school, studies of how 
people live in the world today, ‘of what they are like—their 
beliefs’, etc. By ‘history’ we mean, in the primary school, studies 
of how people lived in the past, ‘of what they were like—their 
beliefs’, etc. 

The aims of these studies are not simply to inform children, 
to stock their minds with facts, but (1) to help children to take 
an intelligent and sympathetic interest in the various peoples, 
communities and cultures of the world; (2) to help children to 
think clearly about social problems; (3) to help children to 
act responsibly and intelligently in social situations. 

Our method will have two sides. First, as we have suggested 
in chapter 5, we must plan a school community in which the 
children are expected to think clearly about their own affairs 
and to take a certain amount of responsibility for running the 
school. We must teach all subjects in a way that will accustom 
children to thinking for themselves, to listening to the ideas of 
Others, and to making decisions according to what seems to be 

: III 
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the most sensible thing to do. In teaching any subject we must 
avoid giving “Because I say so’ as a reason: Children learn what 
they live. If we want them to learn to be reasonable, tolerant 
and independent we must see that they live and learn in a 
reasonable and tolerant community, where it is possible to be 
independent and different without being punished for it either 
directly or indirectly. 

Second, we must also see that they know what being tolerant 
and independent and reasonable means, and why this is worth- 
while. Itisin the history or geography lessons that these meanings, 
and many others, are made clear. What is implicit in the general 
life of the school should become explicit during social studies 
lessons. 

How shall we begin? With older children, in primary 5 or 6, 
we should begin by taking the children into our confidence, 
discussing with them what they are going to study, and how, 
and why. This is how one teacher did it: He began, “This year 
we are going to study geography. In geography we study how 
people live in different parts of the world so that we can under- 
stand them better. What do you think we have to do to under- 
stand people? What does understanding people mean? I want 
you to go into groups and talk about that. 

After ten minutes the teacher cal 
group leader then told the class what his group thought under- 
standing people meant. The teacher wrote their ideas on the 
board. They had ideas like: what clothes they wear, what 
language they speak, etc. 

The teacher then said, 
our own village first. Wha 

The children said, ‘We 
fathers work. We have c 
have dances. We have sp 


led the groups together. Each 


‘Perhaps we should try to understand 
t happens here?” 
go to school. We have markets. Our 
hurch. The roads get mended. We 
orts. The chief holds meetings. Some 
women make clay pots. Some men go hunting.’ And so on. 

The teacher wrote all these on the board just as they came. 


Then he began to ask why their village did these things. The 
children could not always answer, so he told them to try to find 
out. 


At the next lesson the discussion continued, and at the end 
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of it the class agreed that in their village every family had to 
work hard just to stay‘alive and keep healthy. They agreed that 
every mother and father had to find a way of getting food for the 
family, and also clothes and a home to shelter in. The village 
people had to work together to look after health, to keep the 
place free from quarrels, and to keep the village clean and tidy. 

Then the teacher asked why they had a school, why their 
parents wanted a church, why they had dances, why they wanted 
a newspaper, and what use the new bridge across the river would 
be. He asked why they liked to see traders come from other 
places, why they were collecting money for the new hospital, 
and why they voted for a member of parliament. 

After much talking, the children agreed that everyone wanted 
to stay alive and that meant they had to get food, clothing and 
shelter, protect themselves against enemies—who might be 
people, animals, or diseases—and live in families or in villages 
to help each other. 

_ They also agreed that everyone wanted to enjoy life and to 
live a better life if they could, and parents especially wanted 
children to live a better life. That was why in their village they 
held dances, had a school, voted, and welcomed traders who 
brought new things. 

Then the teacher said, ‘Now we know what we mean by 
understanding people. We mean knowing what people are like, 
what sort of work they do, what sort of food, clothes and houses 
they have, how they keep clean and healthy, how they enjoy 
themselves, what they believe makes a good person and a good 
life, how they get about from place to place, what they are 
proud of. And it also means understanding why—why they build 
houses their way and not our way, why they have their kind of 
food, and so on.’ 

The teacher then said, ‘If we can find all that out about the 
People we, study, we will be doing geography well. But there is 
Something more—we also have to find out where other people 
live, and what their countryside looks like.’ À 

Then the teacher said, ‘Shall we begin by finding out more 
about our own village first? Then we will find out about people 
in other parts of our country. We will find out about people io 

P.P.E. = 
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the dry part, people who live by the sea, people who live in the 
forest, and people who live on the river. Eut where do we live?’ 

‘We live on the mountains,’ said the children. 

‘True. But which mountains? And where are they? How 
can we know where we live?’ 

“We know where we live. We live here.’ 

‘True. But if you lived on the river, where would you say 
the mountains were?’ From this question he led on to maps, the 
globe, and direction. 

Perhaps we have said enough to show how this teacher tried 
to make his children think. At every step he asked them not 
only what? but where? how much? why? and especially how shall 
we find out? 

What do we grow? Where do we grow it? Why there? 
(Because it needs rain.) How much rain does it get? How 
shall we find out? From these introductory questions he led to 
the study of rainfall and temperature. 

This same teacher soon had his children finding that the 
answers to some questions lay in the past. They had to ask their 
fathers and their grandfathers what had happened. He soon 
showed them that they were learning the story of their village. 
And he told them that this kind of story, the story of how people 


lived and did things in other times, and of how things changed, 
was called history. 


a making his start in this way you will see that this teacher 
was 


eginning with our first three principles. He showed respect 
for his children by discussing seriously what they were going to 
learn, by getting clear the purpose and value of the work, and 
by using their own experience of life in their own village. He 
helped them to see more meaning in their own experience and 
he helped them to get more exact experience. For example, he 
taught them to use graphs to record rainfall, and to use averages 


to compare the climate and the productivity of their village with 
other places. 


He taught them to make 
about their village. Because 
plants grew high up and ot 
teach the idea of contours fr 


maps to record what they found out 
it was a mountain village and some 
hers low down, he was even able to 
om their own observations. 
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You can easily see that in this class there was plenty of group 
work and plenty of individual learning, too (Principles 4 and 5). 
It is also clear that the work followed on in a natural way 
(Principle 6). 

You may not see quite so easily that evaluation (Principle 7) 
was being carried on continuously by the procedure of asking 
questions. These continually required the children to extend 
their purpose of understanding, and also continually showed 
them that they were moving on from one point of understanding 
to another. The basis of evaluation, however, was laid when the 
class agreed on what they had to know in order to understand 
some other people. At the end of the study the teacher simply 
said, ‘Now let us look back and see what we have learned. We 
said that we need to know these things (what food?, why that 
kind of food ?, etc.). Have we found out?’ The children thought 
about that and agreed they had found out a good deal, but not 
everything. The teacher was pleased at that, for he could see 
they were learning that it is not so easy to find out everything 
and that they knew their understanding was very far from 
complete. 

The question of how they made the study of their own 
village is easily answered. They put down on paper all the main 
questions, such as: 

What food do we eat? 
What do we live in? 
How do we educate ourselves? 
How do we travel about and carry goods? 
Then a group of children took each main question and made a 
set of smaller questions. For example: 
What do we live in? We live in houses. 
How big? What are they made of? Who builds them? 
How long do they last? What sort of lights? 
What sort of cooking place? What sort of water supply? 
What sort of food store? What sort of door, window, floor? 
How much does a house cost? 
How many people sleep in a house? 
How near are the houses to each other? Do they have a 


wall or a garden around them? 
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Next the children looked at the houses to answer the questions. 
Sometimes they found two or three answers to a question. They 
drew plans of some houses and pictures of others. They found 
that some new houses had new building materials. They tried 
to find the oldest house in the village to see how different it was 
from the newest house. They tried to find why changes were 
made. They found all the new houses were in one part of the 
village and they made a map to show where the old and new 
houses were. This map showed that the best new houses all had 
a good supply of water from wells. 

To finish their job this group had to tell the other children 
what they had discovered. They wrote their report on sheets of 
paper and these, with their maps and pictures, they sewed into a 
brown paper cover. On the cover they wrote the words: Our 
Village Houses. 

Every group did something like this, They had books called 
Our Food, Our Farms, Our Fun (about sports, games, dances and 
music), Our Market, Our Transport. Every child wrote a little 
story called ‘My Grandfather and Me’, telling what his grand- 
father did in life and what he wanted to do himself. 

The class even made up a book of little poems and pictures 
about their village and they put in the words of some village 
songs. 

You can see that the study of the village was a very full one. 


It brought in art, arithmetic, poetry, plenty of speaking, listening, 
writing and reading. Although it began as geography it included 
history. The children had to think how to make books, how to 
make maps, how to set out their pages neatly, what was important 
and what was not. In this study they really learned a lot about 
their village. They 


\ explored it and discovered what it meant— 
meaning emerged from experience. 


Nobody told these children they ought to love their village 
and be loyal to it. They just had to find out about it. But by 
the time they had finished they were, it was clear, very proud of 
the place they lived in—and this, we believe, is the beginning of 
the sort of loyalty that one can respect, 

The next question for the practical teacher is: how do children 
go on from there to the study of other people in other places? 
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First the teacher tells them which people they are going to 
study. Then he asks “them what they must do to study those 
people. A little discussion makes it clear that to study any people 
means to find answers to the same questions. The great problem 
is, how to get the answers. Discuss this with the children, too, 
and it will soon appear that there are several ways to get the 
answers. The best way, no doubt, is to go to the place, to see it, 
and to ask questions. This is usually quite impossible, but not 
always. If our village is on the mountain side near Bauchi in 
Nigeria and we intend to study a different people, the cow- 
Fulani, we may find some of them driving their cattle nearby. 
We may visit their house, talk with them and learn much about 
them at first hand. 

Usually, however, we cannot see another people living their 
different way of life right beside us. Instead we must read books, 
look at pictures, listen to the radio, and ask any one of our town 
people who has actually been to visit those people. We may, 
sometimes, write a letter to school children in that place to ask 
some questions. Finally, we may ask our teacher to tell us. Books, 
and pictures, letters and people are our sources of information 


when we cannot see for ourselves. p 
The teacher should help the children to use these different 


sources to support each other and also he should teach them to 
think carefully what it may be like to live in that land. s 
The school we have just talked about was not at Bauchi but 
in the Cameroon mountains. Although the children had to 
study the people of Northern Nigeria they could not go there 
and no cow-Fulani came to their village. They began by looking 
at pictures in a magazine. One picture showed a city, Kaduna, 
another showed a house of sticks and leaves. They talked for 
a long time about those pictures and in the end they saw that 
there were many answers to a simple question like: ‘What 
materials do people use to build houses in Northern Nigeria? 
There were several answers, too, to why people build different 
kinds of houses. They soon saw why the F ulani built their stick 
house and they even built a cow-Fulani house in their own 
playground. When enquiring about the kinds of houses and 
why there were so many cattle, and why the northern people 
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grew groundnuts instead of cocoyams, they found they needed 
to know what sort of weather came to Northern Nigeria. The 
teacher showed them how to look for information about this in 
their atlases. 

These children first began to use maps to record their own 
study of their own village. Then they began to get from other 
maps the information recorded there about other places. 

One day a Hausa trader came to their village. The teacher 
asked him to come to the school. The children asked the Hausa 
trader many questions about his home in Zaria in Northern 
Nigeria. They learned some Hausa words from him, too. After- 
wards the big girls brought coffee for their guest and the biggest 
boy made a little speech to thank him for coming to their school. 

Outside in the playground the teacher had a geography 
garden. Most of it was just a flat square piece of concrete. The 
children made a clay model on this flat concrete. They had their 
own Cameroon mountains at the south side and they put little 
clay houses at the north side to represent Zaria and Kaduna. 
They drew the River Niger with wet clay on the concrete, and 
then they found where other towns of Nigeria must be. They 
put in Onitsha and Enugu, Makurdi, and Jos, and the main 
roads to get from their village to the north. Every day some 
children added new towns to their model of Nigeria. Sometimes 
they argued whether towns were in the right place and had to 
look carefully at the map to see. Thus they learned to use maps. 

They also wrote stories beginning ‘My name is Ali. All day 
I watch my cows.’ They were imagining they were cow-Fulani. 


Now let us see how our teacher dealt with history. He used the 
same sort of methods. First he told the children what they 
aoe eas to eae A he asked them what they ought to 
ow at the end of the study. Th i ions 
about the explorers: zi ey made a list of question 
Why did they come? What sort of 
d ne? people were they ? 

va E they face of the people and places they saw? 
a people think about them? How did they travel? 
What were their difficulties ? nya i A 


Many more questions were noted down as they talked. 
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Then the teacher told the story of an explorer. When he had 
told the story the children decided to act it. Some acted the 
explorer strong and proud at the beginning of his journey, tired 
and sick later. Some acted the Chiefs he met on the way. Some 
were porters, or hunters, or canoe men. By acting the story they 
came to know it well. Then they made music to go with their 
acting. One day their parents came to school to see the great 
play: The Explorers. When doing all this, the children also 
learned of many changes in their country, especially in roads, 
cars, religion and health. They had some special lessons on these 
subjects and they made a time chart to show the changes. 

At the end of each unit of work in history or in geography, 
the class had an evaluation period. They looked back at the 
questions they had started with. The teacher asked, ‘Did we 
find the answers? They discussed their successes and failures 
and whether it was worthwhile. They noticed they had learned 
many other things, too. Perhaps the most important thing was 
that they learned how to study, how to think, how to ask questions, 
and of course they did a lot of very useful reading, and writing, 
drama and art, and music. 


What of the Younger Children? 
In the best schools children begin to learn about their own village 
from the very first year. The teacher takes them to visit the 
blacksmith who makes iron blades for farmers to hoe the soil. 
They watch the bellows and the charcoal fire. They wonder 
what would happen if there were no blacksmith. Back at school 
they play at being blacksmiths and even try to make charcoal. 
They talk about everything the blacksmith did. They draw the 
blacksmith and write sentences. They make a Blacksmith Book. 
They make a list of words for tools. They even make a Black- 
smith Poem. my 

On the floor, with chalk, they draw a big picture of the road 
to the blacksmith’s shop. This is their first map. It has no scale, 
but it is a beginning. 

Next week they visit a farm, then the market, then the pottery. 

When the weather is too wet for visits, the teacher tells the 
children about children and their families in other countries or 
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in other times. Then the children draw pictures of those other 
children and make models of their homes: The models are not 
very good, but they help the children to imagine what it is like 
to live in other places. 

When children act the life of other people very well, they 
imagine that their classroom is a village or a home in another 
country, and for a week or two they act as if they were living far 
away. For example, the children in one school far from a river 
imagined they were living in the Niger delta in flood time. When 
they left school they each pretended to get into a canoe and 
paddle away across the flooded river to their homes. 

This imaginative method of study is sometimes called the 
‘living? method. For young children it is probably the best 
method there is. It requires a patient and imaginative and 
resourceful teacher, but it can have a very remarkable effect on 
the work in other subjects—especially language. 


LANGUAGE 


There are two departments of language learning for most African 
schools: the learning of the home language or mother-tongue 
and the learning of a second language. 

The home language 


Most children are already well 
when they come to school. Th 
all the most common words, 
changes of form for some wor 


advanced in their own language 
cy use all the basic patterns and 
although they may be unsure of 
1 ds and they may not be acquainted 
with every idiom. Many secondary meanings will escape them, 
and they will still have much to learn about combining or 
varying basic sentence patterns, 

But children would learn to speak their own language quite 
adequately if they never came to school at all, simply by hearing 
it and using it in everyday life—as their ancestors did for thousands 
of years before schools were thought of. Why, then, do we now 
find it necessary to teach children their mother-tongue? And 
why are we concerned that many of them seem to learn it badly? 

There are undoubtedly many reasons for this, including the 
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impact of other cultures and other tongues, but before we teachers 
look outside the schodl for excuses we had better look at our 
own practices. The fact is that many children suffer a set-back 
in language development when they come to school—the very 
place that was intended to help them. The main reason for 
this is that they are stopped from talking about the things that 
concern them. Children, we say again, learn what they live. 
If they live silently, they do not learn to be clear and fluent 
speakers, 

The first and most effective thing for schools to do to improve 
the speaking of the mother-tongue is to encourage children to 
speak it in school. The teacher’s job is to help children to speak 
their language better, first by helping them to enjoy conversation 
with each other and discussion about their work; second, by 
setting a good example, so that the children have a useful source 
of new words to use; third, by providing plenty of interesting 
stories, activities, pictures and objects to talk about; fourth, by 
concentrating on helping the children to think clearly and to 
express themselves effectively, and not concerning themselves too 
much at this stage with correcting children’s language except by 
example. 

In terms of our principles we must: : 

1, Respect the child’s need to think and to talk with other 
children and with teachers. j . 
2. Give him plenty of experience of language, i.e. hearing the 
teacher, and talking with other children. i 
3. Provide purposes, €g. to explain, to entertain, to get the 
message right, to communicate thoughts effectively, to be 


heard clearly. 

4. Permit children, 
selves in their own indivi 
enjoy each other’s individu: 

5. Provide the stimulation, an 
comes from sharing work 


groups of different sizes. s F 
6. Allow development to occur jn an educationally logical way, 


that is through natural challenge and the necds of real situa- 
tions and not as set out week by week in an official syllabus or 


indeed, encourage children, to express them- 

dual and often original ways, and to 

al ways of expression. k 

d the opportunity for learning, that 
(conversation and discussion) in 
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textbook. The children’s language will develop according to 
the emotional climate of the room and tke needs of the situation. 
No book of exercises ever devised has been as effective as a 
genuinely lively group of people hard at work on other things, 
for improving a child’s ability to use effectively his mother- 
tongue. : 

- The teacher’s evaluation should be mainly by admiration and 
encouragement in the lower classes, e.g. ‘That is good.’ ‘That 
is better.’ “You are doing well.’ ‘Listen how well Joseph says 
it, etc. In the upper classes the standard set by the teacher, 
and which he must teach the children to use, is always the 
same: Did you speak effectively? Did you express and 
communicate your meaning? Was your language appropriate 


to the occasion? And—did you hear exactly and interpret cor- 
rectly what was said? 


x 


Writing and Reading. So far we have considered speaking and 
listening, and we must emphasise that in both mother-tongue 
and second language these two major skills are very, very, muc 
more important in the early stages and in later life than the 
other two major skills, which are writing and reading. (We do 
not, here, refer to handwriting, but to the ability to express 
oneself in writing. Handwriting is to writing what the ability 
to articulate words is to speaking.) 
Nevertheless, the ability to write and to read are more 
important than any other subject skills children learn at school. 
They are so important that teachers should be prepared to 


re-organise their whole teaching procedure in order to improve 
them. 


read for different purposes ( 
or to get specific informati 
slowness in reading. They s 
in most English-speaking c 
they spend a great amount of time studying and get a very poor 
return for it, African childr 
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children. The reasons for their poor performance in reading are 
to be found in: o 
(a) the methods of teaching reading 
(b) the large classes 
(c) poor supplies of paper, crayon, and soft pencils 
(d) too few books 
(e) reliance on a single series of readers 
(£) a home background that does not support the idea of 
reading by supplying books 
(g) the low status of infant teaching—the very place that 
requires the greatest skill in teaching and ought to have 
the highest status. 
What we have said above applies to reading both in the mother- 
tongue and in the second language, but it is in the teaching of 
reading in the mother-tongue that the need for improvement is 
most urgent. This is because the reading of each word separately, 
and the saying of each word as it is read, become habitual in the 
first two years and are carried over to the second language. 
These bad habits are then made stronger by teachers for whom 
nearly all reading lessons are oral reading lessons. 

It is true that in the early stages of reading the children learn 
the meaning of written words and sentences by hearing them 
spoken with a natural expression. But as soon as they begin to 
realise that what they are reading is ‘talk’ or ‘thoughts’ written 
down, they should learn to get the meaning silently. There is no 
more need for the children to say each word they read than there 
is to say each word they hear when someone speaks to them. 

Children must get away from oral reading as soon, and as 
much, as possible, even in the first year. Until this is done, 
Africans will be slow readers. Any child who leaves school 
reading familiar material at less than 200 words a minute is too 
slow. At grammar school a child needs to read at 300 to 400 
words a minute to be an efficient student. Most African students 
who have been tested, even at the University level, read at less 
than 200 words a minute, and this must be a major reason for 
failure in examinations at all levels. lye 

ad each word, saying it 


_ To read faster, children must not re: X 3 
silently in their heads. They must learn to read ideas which are 
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usually written in groups of words. They must grasp the idea 
of a group of words at a glance and pass on without saying even 
one of the words. Only when he comes to a difficulty does a fast 
reader stop to examine and pronounce a word, or go back over 
a sentence. 

It is possible to begin teaching reading from several different 
starting points emphasising different principles of teaching. Most 
teachers start with pictures, and captions consisting of one or 
two words. They show the children the pictures, talk about them, 
and then tell the children what the words ‘say’. 

A better way might be to ask the children to draw their own 
pictures. Then the teacher asks the children what it is about, 
and then ‘What would you like underneath it? The teacher 
then writes the words, and the child is asked to try to copy them. 
When the child can copy the words, he has begun to write, to 
spell, and to read. 

Each child in the beginner’s class draws and writes every 
day. Each child reads what he writes to other children about 
him. He thus reads his words many times, and he sees many 
words read by other children. In this way we begin with the 
children’s own interests, we help each one to learn individually 
and at his own rate, we provide a lot of varied experience, We 
provide shared experience, and, of course, evaluation proceeds 
continuously, always emphasising the success of the children. 

In this way we begin with each child’s own thinking and 
each child’s own expression. The words are never ‘sounds’ to be 
interpreted, They are already ‘thoughts’ that have been written. 


The emphasis is on the thoughts, not on the letters. Very soon 
the teacher can give some lessons to help the children to write 
letters more easily. 


5 > but not before the point or value of letters— 
to write thoughts—is clear to the children. 


Very soon, too, the teacher will begin to write on the black- 
board words that will have meaning for the children, As soor 
as T te can ee their own names they can learn to read 
and obey: “Come here, [MARY]? and ‘Toda [omy] will play 
the drum’, ‘Today is [MONDAY] ’. For these oe hat ae 
used every day the teacher puts up a card for the new word. The 
children soon learn to act according to the sentence. On the 
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first day of school the teacher begins taking the children for 
walks, They usually go to see something special. When they 
come back the teacher asks them to tell what they saw. What 
was the most interesting thing? Then she draws whatever it is 
—very simply, of course. And she writes under it the children’s 
words: ‘We went to see a flame tree.’ ‘We saw a snake.’ ‘Joseph 
fell over.’ 

At first one sentence will do. The children can all read that 
sentence at once, because they made it. Let them read it all 
together. Let some read it one at a time. Ask which word says 
‘flame’, or ‘snake’. 

This sort of lesson—experience and observation leading to 
talking and then to writing by the teacher on a sheet of cheap 
Paper, and then to reading by the children—provides reading 
with meaning from the start. It can be extended to several 
Sentences quite quickly. 

The sheets of paper should be fastened together and hung on 
the wall so that the children can read them again. When the 
children begin to write more, they can go to the charts to find 
how to write words they need. 

This sort of work is not to be stopped as soon as the children 
begin their reading books. It should be kept going and developed 
In different ways, so that the children always have some writing 
and reading of their own. 

When the teacher decides to start using books, she should 
begin by talking about the pictures with the children, getting the 
children to think about the pictures and to think what the words 
On the page might be. There should be lots of praise for those 
who guess right, and if the talk about the picture is properly 
directed, not many children will guess wrong. ` 

It is, of course, important that at first the children should 
know every word and be able to use it before they see it in written 
form. Later, when the children are confident that they can 
Tead, they will enjoy finding new words. They will specially 
enjoy funny words. 

Children in most countri 
School should collect some of these. 
things that are as much child poetry as 


es have their own rhymes, and the 
Children, too, often say 
their drawings and 
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paintings are child art. Teachers should collect these and help 
the children to write them down to be enjoyed. Here is an 
example that a teacher copied down from a little girl’s singing: 


DEBBIE'S SONG 
As I was walking down the street 
The rain dropped on my head 
And it dropped on the ground 


A girl was walking behind me 
And the rain sang on her ears 
And it sang on her head 
And it dropped on her glasses. 
(5 years 3 months) 


A class where the teacher listens for such things begins to 
enjoy using language, begins to know when language is being 
well used, and often has something new to read. 

When new books are hard to get, the teacher and children 
should write them so that there will be something to read. The 
teacher needs brown paper or newsprint, and some sort of felt 
pen or ink marker. Then she can write books with quick pictures. 
One kind, for six-year-old children, is the question and answer 


type: 


What has a leopard? 
A leopard has claws. 


What drinks water? 
A boy drinks water. 
Another kind is the class story: 
“One day Mrs. (teacher’s name) went for a walk. Mrs. 


OAS eee _met Samuel (a boy from the class) and 
he was dressed in his old clothes. Samuel said, “I am 
going fishing’’,’ 

Any teacher can carry on a story like this, and she can even 
say, as she writes Samuel, ‘Where were you going, Samuel?’ and 

Samuel will add to the story. When the teacher writes books 
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like this she provides something easy to read, with a local back- 
ground. At the sameotime she helps the children to see how 
they can write their own stories. They need plenty of practice 
in writing and reading. Each improves the other. 

As the children grow older, more and more reading should 
be silent and the teacher can test the children’s reading ability 
in two ways. First she asks them to read to find out something. 
Second she asks them to read, and then asks them questions 
about what they have read. Usually, however, this sort of 
questioning about reading should be a part of the work in history 
or geography or literature. That is, the children should read for 
urgent purposes—for their own enjoyment, or for information 
they need—and not for the less urgent purpose of doing an 
exercise in reading. 

Our final remark on reading is this: As soon as the children 
become confident in reading, the teacher should put some pressure 
on them to read silently and fast. \ 

Perhaps once a week the children might be timed to see how 
fast they can read. Time exercises should always include 
ae verne some questions to make sure the children do actually 
read. 
Although all the examples here given are in English, there is 
nothing in these ideas that is specially for English. They are 
true for any language that is the children’s own home language. 
The development of power over language begins with freedom 
and enjoyment of expression, and continues with purposeful 
communication that contains its own discipline. 


Learning a Second Language 
The problem of teaching a second language 1s 4 © 
One in some ways. 

First there is the fact that teach 


the past have taken a very pedantic : 
acted as though the Foal ener of a people was the written 
language of good authors. Today the general view 1s that when 
We learn a language like English or French what we need to 
learn first is the language the ordinary man speaks. This, of course, 
is what children learn when they learn their own mother-tongue, 


omplicated 


ers and textbook writers in 
view of language and have 
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and it should be no different in the case of any other language.* 

Similarly, in the past teachers thougl.t that children should 
learn a language by learning its grammar and its vocabulary 
separately and by translating ideas from one language to another. 
Today the best teachers believe children should learn the second 
language by much the same processes as they learned the first. 

But although the processes may be similar, the circumstances 
are very different, and therefore the processes must be adapted. 
It is a case of finding out what the general principles of learning 
are and then secing what they mean in the new circumstances. 
For example, some points of learning may require very intensive 
practice, because habits from the home language interfere with 
the forming of some of the habits required for the second language- 

This new approach to the teaching of a second language 18 
based on the study of linguistics, and on many pioneering studies 
of teaching. These studies are far from complete, but a great 
deal has been done and the results are published in a number of 
books for teachers, such as those by A. S. Hornby, F. G. French, 
Michael West and P. Gurrey. 

All students of teaching should read some of these carefully 
and consider what they should mean in practice in the classroom. 
There is no doubt that the new approach to learning a second 
language is very much in line with our principles. The authors 
of all the books put emphasis on learning by experience and 
activity. The children are to learn the sounds and rhythms of 
the new language by careful listening and imitating, at the same 
time as they learn the meaning and use of words and sentences 
by seeing and performing the actions, or seeing and using the 
objects that the words refer to, 

Learning is to begin with the total experience of listening; 
speaking and acting for each individual, each child sharing the 
experience that brings words and meanings together. Learning 
is to continue with children practising the language together 


SSS EE Ee ee eee 


*But if we cannot hear en: 
feeling for what is Tight’ fr 
reading as much as possible. 


ough good speakers of the language to get ‘the 


om them we will be well-advised to get it by 
—for enjoyment. 
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in groups, small and large, and using it in their daily life, so that 
the main purpose and value of language—to communicate—is 
emphasised from the start. 

In this case the children enjoy communicating in this special 
new way just for the pleasure of it. It satisfies their need to use 
their powers, to get success, and to be members of a group—the 
group who can speak this new language. If they do not thoroughly 
enjoy their language learning, the teaching is bad and the teacher 
must change his way of teaching at once. But the children, in 
Most cases, will also know quite well that this new language will 
open to them the opportunity to speak to many more people and 
that it will make continued education possible. So for them it 
should have a future value as well as being something they enjoy 
in the present. 

_ The linguistic approach is also comp 
Principle of educationally logical order, as can be clearly seen 
in two ways. First, by the general order of teaching: listening 
and speaking with full understanding is to come first. Reading 
and writing are not to be undertaken until after the spoken 
language and the ideas to be expressed are thoroughly familiar. 
Second, by the detailed order of teaching the elements of the 
language, which emphasises the most useful words and most 
Simple and usable sentence patterns first. In this connection 1t 
must be noted that the textbook cannot do everything, and one 
thing it cannot do is to provide the words that are of special 
Interest for every locality. The teacher will have to provide some 
of the words, which we may call experience words or interest words 
to enable their children to mention special interests. ] 

The interest of the children is the growing point of learning. 

fa child wants to learn and use the name of his pet animal, or of 
a railway train, or of a canoe, We teach that word. We always 
8&ive children the words they want. The carefully thought out 
textbook will, of course, be our main guide, as it will satisfy 
Most needs and we cannot do without it. But we must not allow 
the textbook course to become an intellectual prison to stifle 


Interest, 
Teache ber, too, that although a second language 
i n tesa hh t must not be allowed 


£ . . . 
S npor tant and requires much practice, 1 
“PLE, È 


letely in line with the 
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to damage the general intellectual development of children. This 
it will do if it stops them from thinking ard trying to understand 
what they are taught, which they can only do in a familiar 
language. 

Unfortunately, however, in many places the schools are so 
eager to get proficiency in the second language that they neglect 
the mother-tongue after the first one or two years. Very soon all 
teaching is done in the second language and it is hoped that this 
will provide the needed practice in the second language. We 
argue that this procedure is quite wrong, for four reasons: 

1. If we insist on teaching and learning in the second language— 
let us say it is English—most children will be prevented for 
some years from thinking and expressing themselves clearly 
or freely because their vocabulary is too limited. Very often 
they may have no word for what they want to say. Most of 
the time they will be unable either to recognise or express the 
finer shades of meaning. This is a terrible handicap for a 
young mind during a large part of its most formative stage of 
growth—the very stage when appreciation of reason, principle, 
sare abstract in thought is becoming important to the 
child. 
As soon as English becomes the language of instruction, there 
is a continual uncertainty about the teacher’s meaning. Instead 
of his language being a lens which enables him to focus 
children’s attention sharply on their subject matter, it becomes 
a fog through which they see what they have to learn only 
dimly. 
In despair the teacher drops back into the mother-tongue to 
explain. He thus begins the habit of two-step expression: 
think in the mother-tongue, translate into English. The 
effect of this is disastrous as, apart from making all thinking 
much slower, it causes the children to use their native speech 
patterns in English, The aim is to think in English. Trans- 
lation ruins this aim. 
. The result of all this is that for years the children do not expect 
to understand what the teacher says. They try only toremember 
it. They try, always, to write notes that they can learn by 


heart. Unfortunately this writing of notes does not help much 


Sa 
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with reading because the. teacher, knowing the children are 
poor readers, explains everything to them. Then they copy 
his notes on their textbook material and learn the notes. They 
then make little effort to read intelligently themselves. 


The resulting attitude is that school work is to be memorised 
and reproduced, not understood and used. This is exactly the 
opposite of what every modern educator believes should happen. 
In time, of course, some of the children do become familiar 
enough with the second language to understand what they hear 
and to be able to get meaning from textbooks themselves. But 
the old habit persists. The students do not wish to think about 
their school work. They want to take notes, to memorise, and 
to reproduce. : 
The purpose of all this bad teaching, we must remember, is a 
reasonable one—it is to ensure that the children will get enough 
practice to be thoroughly familiar with English. The teaching of 
subjects through a second language at an early stage is really 
an effort to use the principle: Children learn what they live. But 
unfortunately in this case they do not and cannot live the right 
thing. They cannot live an active, purposeful, independent 
intellectual life, if they have to do so in a language they do not 
understand. k 
The principle does not fail. It works. The children do learn 
what they live. They live a confused, anxious, intellectual life 
in which they survive mainly by clutching at straws—at notes 
which they can memorise—and by carefully not thinking for 
themselves and not relying on their own judgement about the 
meaning of their books. s f 
In short, they learn the very opposite of those intellectual 
habits and attitudes that their teachers should be trying to 
develop. If this judgement is correct, what should we do? 
It is quite clear that most African children should learn a 
second language, and for most readers of this book it will be 
English. They need this language: 
1. to allow them to share in the intellectual and commercial 
life of the world through the use of books, newspapers and 


the radio. 
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2. to communicate with the majority of their fellow Africans 
who have different mother-tongues. 
3. to continue their studies. 


The sooner our children learn English, the better, but three 
points should be remembered: 


1. They should learn the language well enough to satisfy the 
three reasons above. i 
2. They should not learn it at the expense of the rest of their 

present intellectual life, and 
3. They should not handicap their future by learning bad 


intellectual habits which make it difficult for them to study 
or to think independently. 


Here is a plan to improve matters: 


A. Increase the time given to speaking English in primary 
l and 2. Some of the daily rituals, e.g. greetings, observing the 
weather, singing a birthday song, could be used as daily practice, 
with standard, but slightly varied questions, answers, and 
statements, As soon as one of these has been extended so that the 
children know well and use correctly all the appropriate sentences 
and words, another centre of interest can be used. When weather 
language is complete, we may begin with food language, and 
then go on to attendance language, playground language, 


classroom tidying language, weather language, games language 
and so on. 


If this sort of 
the school, that i 
activities. But th 
to be done. Us 
course. 

Provide other experience 
patterns and ‘structural’ 
into the daily life of th 
every day. 

Teach everything else in the mother- 
uses English, enjoy it and encourage it. 


€ course should always be taken as the minimum 
e the sentence patterns and words provided in the 


words and use again the sentence 
words from the course to bring English 


e class at frequent and regular points 


tongue, but if a child 
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B. Increase the time given to the teaching of English in 
primary 3 and 4. a 

First, give more time to the actual English course lessons. 

Second, tell interesting and easy stories in English. 

Third, take in English any revision of work that is already 
well known, so that there is no question of having to write notes 
or memorise facts for examination, although the treatment 
might lead to better understanding of the subject matter. 

Fourth, teach English in everyday life, as with the birthday 
and weather items for primary 1 and 2. Physical education is 
a good place for this. All orders can be given in English. Let the 
children repeat the order as they do the action. Introduce 
Sentences: ‘We are going to run. Start. We are running. We 
ran around the compound.’ 

When the children change clothes, wash, or go into school, 
they can say what they are going to do, what they are doing, and 
what they have done. 3 

Next they work in pairs to ask and answer questions, e.g. 
What are you going to do? ‘I am going to change my clothes.’ 


The same sort of work in English can accompany garden and 
farm work, compound cleaning, art work, and all other active 
work where there is little or no teaching of new facts or ideas— 
especially facts needed for examination. : 

During the day when the children are not trying to under- 
Stand subject matter, but to greet each other, to talk or sing, 
Or to carry out the community work of the school, they should 

© encouraged to use English. i 

All school orders, all references to time, holidays, playground 
activities, cleaning the classroom, praising or criticising work, 
enquiries after the health of parents or the state of the weather, 
ctc., may be in English. The teacher should, of course, give 
Special lessons to enable children to deal with these situations. 

hen lessons have been given on, let us say, English required 
Or the cleaning of the grounds, and the grounds have been 
Cleaned a few times, using the needed language, it will be time 
or the teacher to give a lesson in writing and reading those 
Words. He can do this by getting the children to tell him what 
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they did and what was said. Then, when the sound and meaning 
of the words is perfectly familiar, he makes a paper chart like 
this: 


PLAYGROUND WORDS 


Path. Goal posts. Garden. 
Tap. Latrine. Stones. Tree. 
Weed. Flower. 

Collect the papers. 

Tidy the corner. 

Empty the bin. 

Wash the steps. 

Come into school. 

May we go home? 

You may go home. 

Please help me dig this hole. 


The children may then write down what they did and said. They 
use the chart to find words they need. They should thoroughly 
know enough sentence patterns to be able to write such a simple 
account before they are asked to do so. 3 

The sentence patterns must, of course, be taught in the English 
lesson and used many times before the children are expected to 
write them or read them. 

A subject such as work in the playground could be used 
several times a year to teach sentence patterns, or to teach new 
words, or to give practice in writing and reading. The essentia 
point is that the children should be thoroughly familiar with the 
language material and the subject before they begin to write 
about it. They should then read each other’s work, and they 
may discuss their work. Thus they can get reading practice 
that concentrates on meaning. 

A good teacher might carry the matter further by writing 
an account of a completely different playground. Before the 
children read it he may ask, ‘What is the difference between this 
playground and yours? or, ‘Can you tell where this is? The 
pupils must therefore look for a special piece of information. OF 
he may say, ‘Read that as fast as you can.’ Afterwards he asks 
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the children questions to see how much they have understood 
and remembered. In, any case, unless the children are reading 
entirely for their own pleasure (which they should often do), 
he will always ask questions or open a discussion to emphasise 
that reading is getting information and ideas and not just empty 
words. Obviously most of this reading will be silent reading. 

Most of the extra time needed for teaching English in Primary 
1, 2, 3 and 4 will be saved by teaching the other subjects in the 
mother-tongue. 

The actual amount of practice of English will be much 
greater than before, if the new English courses are used. Follow 
suggestions given in them, and those given here, for practice in 
pairs and groups and in all practical work. 

By this procedure the learning of English will not be spoiled 
by premature attempts to use it for teaching. On the other hand, 
there should be more understanding, more independent and 
original work, and less parrot learning in all subjects. 


Multi-language schools 

In schools where there is no one home language, it becomes 
necessary to establish a school language. This may be Swahili, 
or Hausa, or English. Whatever it is, the basic principle should 
be: Much speaking and listening with activity of all kinds, 
before any attempt is made to teach children to read or write in 
the language. ‘Then introduce written language, using well- 
known or important words, such as the children’s names, short 
Notices such as srann UP, etc. Then should come the combined 
writing and reading by children of their own words with the 
teacher’s help, which is the beginning of ‘experience reading’. 
Teach from simple books using words and ideas that are both 
well-known. 

In this way children mo 
and reading to give and get thoughts. 
at = time but go on from success to success, 
Teading all the way. , A 

Enjoyment is fie main factor in keeping children working 
and developing in language. While children continue to enjoy 
language there is always hope, but if they do not enjoy 1t they 


ve naturally into the use of writing 
They meet a few difficulties 
enjoying speaking and 
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will tend not to use it, and then there can be no hope of much 
improvement. f 


ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic is a way of thinking about quantities and it is a part 
of our language for communicating our thoughts about quantities. 
The special advantage of arithmetic is that it is precise—When a 
boy says, ‘I have more money than my brother’, no one knows 
precisely what he means. When he says, ‘I have ten shillings 
more than my brother’ we do know, precisely, what he means. 

Arithmetic was developed to deal with the everyday problems 
of life such as keeping a check on a flock of sheep. But some men 
soon found arithmetic interesting in itself. For them arithmetic 
was an intellectual game, like chess, and in playing with numbers 
they found out how to handle them and how to use them more 
effectively in everyday life. 

Today arithmetic is such a useful tool that everybody needs 
it and every country is finding that it has not enough people 
who are good at arithmetic. 

Every country needs more children who are good at arithmetic, 
who enjoy it, understand it, want to learn more of it, and look 
forward to going on to learn other branches of mathematics. 
But there are not enough such children, Too many children are 
weak at arithmetic, dislike it, and are afraid of mathematics. 


The reasons for this are easy to find, Turn to chapter 4, 
read again our remarks about the basic needs, and think how 
many children are 


e able to satisfy these needs in their arithmetic 
lessons. To improve the situation, we must give careful thought 
to our principles of education and see that our teaching O 
arithmetic is in line with them, 

And this, as we said in chapter 4, means that children must 


get success and must feel that they are contributing to the success 
of their group. . 


_ Children get success in a subject like arithmetic by being 
given work they can do—not easily, but with not too much effort. 
They need work of the 


: right intellectual leyel, and they peed 
amounts of work they can deal with. This does ss mean childréii 
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must never get a sum wrong, but it does mean they should get 
most sums right. When they are confident of their ability to 
cope with arithmetic, it is well to keep the goal a little ahead, for 
children need something to work towards. 

We should be quite clear, however, that all cannot work 
towards the same goal. Teachers must arrange for children at 
different levels to have different work. Children who have been 
sick, or who have gaps in their knowledge for other reasons, 
should have special teaching, so that they do not give up hope 
and drift further and further behind the top third of the class. 

The teacher’s problem is how to do all this. We do not suppose 
that it can be done perfectly for every child, but we do think it 
is possible to go a long way towards it. Here we make suggestions 
for the beginnings, for teaching new processes, for teaching table 
facts, for maintaining skills, and for using arithmetic in other 


subjects. 


The Beginnings: Activity and Experience leads to understanding 


From the beginning the modern arithmetic teacher tries to help 
his children to understand before he requires them to memorise 
number facts or to practise processes. This is because the research 
of the last forty years shows that children like and learn and use 


arithmetic better if they understand it first. 
It is equally clear that understanding depends first on 


maturation and active experience, and second on purpose and on talking 
about the work. Here we mean talking by the children, not talking 
by the teacher. 
Here is a small experiment you may carry out to see how 
Maturation and experiences are necessary for understanding the 
simplest ideas about quantity. Try the experiment with children 
of different ages, from 5 years to 7 years. If possible, try it also 
with the same child once a month over a long period of time. 
Put out some seeds in a short line and then ask the child to 
put out the same number of blocks, one block for each seed, as 


below: Sree 
akalo a 
Fig. 12 
å 


0 
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Now ask, ‘Are there more seeds or more blocks, or are they the 
same?’ ¢ 

If the child says ‘more’ or ‘less’ you need go no further, for 
obviously he does not understand. If he says, ‘They are the 
same’, spread out the seeds like this: 


© @ (a) @ 
fe fo Fe fea) ie) 
Fig. 13 


Then say, ‘Are they still the same?’ 

You will find that most children below six years say that now 
there are more seeds. The seven-year-old is almost certain to 
say, ‘Still the same’—and he will think the question is a foolish 
one. But some others, between five and seven, will say ‘More 
seeds’ but will hesitate. 


Now put the seeds in these patterns and ask, ‘Are they the 
same ?? 


me eree 
Fig, 14 


otote o 
Fig. 15 

© @ 

DoOoooogo 
Fig. 16 


You may find a child who will be sur 
are the same. He may think they are still the same in Fig. 15 
but that in Fig. 16 there are more seeds. These results show that 
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its shape or pattern changes. At the same time the children learn 
more words to use when talking about quantities, and these 
include the counting numbers.* 

The teacher’s problem is to give the children new kinds of 
experiences as they need them, and avoid emphasising numbers 
and counting until the children are ready to use numbers with 
understanding. Numbers are names for groups. If children 
cannot handle groups with understanding, we can be sure they 
are not ready to use the number names that go with the groups, 
for these names would be empty of meaning. It does not help 
a child to repeat one, two, three, four, five, etc., if he does not 
know what four or five means. But as he comes to know it does 
help to use the names, We should not use the names with no 
understanding, but we need not wait for full understanding. 

The experiences teachers should begin with are these: 

1, Classifying and sorting materials of many sorts by size or by 
colour. The materials may include seeds, leaves, buttons, 
bottle-tops, counters, sticks, blocks, beads, fruits, pieces of 


cloth, calabashes, tins, etc. : 
2. Building with blocks and lengths of wood, to develop ideas of 


size, equality and shape. 
3. Play with water, sand, tins, calabashes and buckets to develop 
ideas of quantity. 
4. Making steps, ladders, 
develop ideas of order. 
5. Putting sticks or rods or patterne| 
i.e. order of size. 

6. Matching groups of objects, one to one. ‘ 

7. Matching objects to patterns, then using the objects to make 
new patterns. i 

8. Separating patterned groups into parts. 
the parts together equal the whole group. 


towers, with blocks and sticks, to 


d cards in natural order, 


Then seeing that 


* For further information on the early development of children’s ideas of 
quantity and number see: The Child’s Conception of Number by Jean Piaget, 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952) and, for easier reading: Counting and 
Measuring by E. Churchill (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961). Some Aspects of 
Piaget’s Work by Lawrence, Theakston and Isaacs (National Froebel Founda- 
tion, London). 


a 
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In practice, if there are blocks and building materials— 
sand, water and tins—the children will quickly begin to use 
these for their own purposes. They can have some periods of 
free play which the teacher observes. But if there are only a few 
materials, such as seeds and bottle-tops and sticks, the teacher 
will probably have to make suggestions immediately. 

She will set the children to work: 

1. Sorting by colour or by size. 
2. Matching groups of seeds with groups of bottle-tops. 
3. Making patterns as in Fig. 17. 


D-o =oD «= De 


O eC-00—00—a0—00 


4. Arranging objects in order of size as in Fig. 18. 
Fig.18 


all ae 


5. Matching patterns with counters an 
cards in order of size as in Fig. 19, 


o B A 


d arranging patterned 


ooo°o 
oooo°o 
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We may note here the following steps as the teaching 
progresses. A 

1. The teacher’s first task is to find out what the children 
can do, what they understand, what words they can use. 

Then she tries to arrange groups of about six children who 
can do the same sort of thing. One group may be playing with 
blocks, another sorting coloured beads, another matching seeds, 
another making patterns from sticks of different lengths, another 
filling and emptying tins with sand or water. Another may be 
matching pattern cards with bottle-tops, and then separating 


Fig. 20 


the finished pattern into smaller groups, by using bottle-tops for 
one part and seeds for the other parts. See Fig. 20, which shows 
that a group of 2 and a group of 3 make another group of 5. 

9. As the children work at these ‘games’, they learn ideas 
of quantity and also the words with which to talk about those 
ideas. The teacher goes around looking at the children and 
asking questions like, ‘Who has enough? Who has a big one? 
Which is the smallest? Who has a pair? Is this bigger? Is this 
the same? Who has a few? Which is the small end? Which is 
the middle one? Which is next to the end?’ 

3. Gradually the teacher introduces more number words. 
Who has one? Which comes second? As she does this, she 
notices which children are ready for a new activity. 

4. As the children learn to do the activities and use the words, 
the teacher moves them from one activity to another. Because 
some children learn very fast, they will SAAS on from one group 
to e groups will not remain the same. ; 

A arses tries to provide each child with the right 
task, so that he has always something new and interesting to do. 
But to do a task a few times may not be enough, and often a 
child may have to go back to a task, so that he can again discover 


an idea he has half forgotten. 


a 
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5. While all this is going on, some of the children may also 
be learning the names of the counting numbers by rote, that is, 
without understanding them, but simply by hearing them. In 
any first year classroom there will usually be some more mature 
children who can count with a certain amount of understanding 
before they come to school. These children, with their teacher, 
will count out loud the number of children in their group, the 
number of objects on a table, and so on. They may’ recite 
number rhymes, and they may recite the number names up to 
ten or twenty for the pleasure of showing how much they know. 
There is no need either to stop this or to emphasise it, so long 
as the activities with groups of things are given first place in the 
early stages. There will be a back and forth development between 
learning number names and learning the meaning of numbers, 
and this is the beginning of arithmetic in the primary school.* 


Structured Apparatus 


As we have said, the great emphasis of modern arithmetic 
teaching is on understanding based on experience. In the last 
forty years we teachers, with the help of men like Jean Piaget, 
have begun to realise what is involved in teaching young children 
to understand arithmetic. 

Probably the most important practical development during 
this period has been the use of ‘structured apparatus’. Structured 
apparatus is designed to make the meaning of numbers and of 
processes clear to children, by giving them experience with 
materials that represent the structure of the number system and 
the relationships between numbers and processes. Perhaps the 


best known sets of structured apparatus are those of Cuisenaire, 
a Belgian, and Stern, an American.** 


——S SS Ee eee 


* One of the most useful books on the beginning of arithmetic is Suggestions 
for Teaching Arithmetic in Infant Classes by J. J. Lee, obtainable from The 
Government Printer’s Shop, Wellington, New Zealand. 

** See (1) Numbers in Colour by G. Cuisenaire and C. Gattegno (Heinemann, 
1958) and Mathematics with Numbers in Colour, Books 1, 2, 3 (revised edition, 
1963) by C. Gattegno, obtainable from the Cuisenaire Čo. Reading, England. 
(2) Children Discover Arithmetic, C. Stern (Harrap, 1953). 


‘ 
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There are many other sets of structured apparatus and many 
variations of each item. In addition to the seeds and bundles 
of sticks commonly used in African schools we suggest the following 
as most useful. 


1. Cuisenaire rods. You cannot make them locally because 
they must be very accurate. Six sets would be needed for an 
infant room. Although expensive, these are well worthwhile for 
a teacher who is prepared to learn how to use them. 


2. Pattern Boards. These can be made by drawing squares 
on cardboard from beer cartons, or on thin wood. Make half-inch 
squares. You need ten sets of patterns and plenty of small” 
blocks coloured black and red on two sides, natural colour on all 
other sides. The cards are like this, from one to ten. 


ooodg ooooo Fig. 21 
First they can be used for matching patterns, one block to 
one square; then for ranging in order from one to ten. Then they 
can be used for identifying numbers by counting the blocks and 
putting on a number card as in Fig. 22. These boards emphasise 


the odd and even aspect of number, and the ‘one more’ relation- 
ship of numbers in natural order of size. 
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Then the cards can be used for separating the groups into ee 
groups and seeing that these make up the whole group. T zi $ 
basic to adding and subtracting. (Sce Fig. 23.) This shows tha 
two and two are four. 


Fig. 23 


With pattern boards children can discover all the number 
facts up to 10, and then up to 20. 


3. The open abacus, made from a piece of board with three 
straight rods and some rings sawn from bamboo, or cut from a 
piece of plastic hose pipe (Fig. 24). 


Fig. 24 


E 


The rods should each carry ten rings, 
half on. The main use of the abacus is 
the adding or subtracting of numbers 
hundreds and tens must be exchanged, 


with the tenth one only 
to teach place value and 
where tens and ones, oF 


4. The place-value board. 


(a) This can be made large, 
24 by 30 inches. Paint it black to 
wood across to hold counters. 
card or small pieces of wood. T 
a class or a group of children, I 


from a piece of 3-ply wood, 
take chalk. Nail two pieces of 
The counters may be strips of 
his big board is best for use with 
t is used leaning against the wall. 
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Here, in Fig. 25, we show the meaning of 25 + 36 = ? The 
children set the sum ont. Bring the ones together. Exchange 
ten ones for one ten, and put the whole in the answer. They 
may write with chalk on the same board to show what any 


example means in figures. 


Fig. 25 
In the subtraction sum in Figs. 26 and 27 they show that when 
we take 22 pigs from a group of 43 pigs the number left is 21. 


Ul | 


Fig. 26 

This kind of apparatus both represents what happens in 

working the actual problem and emphasises the structure of the 
number system and the meaning of the process. 


(b) Small place-value boards can be made from the sides 
of cartons. Lay them flat on the desks and draw the lines with 
chalk or ink. Use small sticks for counters. Two or three children 
at a time can use such a place-value board to set out a problem 
and find oùt how to solve it. 1 

As you read this, set yourself or your friends simple problems 
and then see how each sets it out and works it out. From this 
simple exercise you will soon see the value of a place-value board 


for helping young children to understand their work. 
° K 


PPLE. 
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Begin with the subtraction examples in Fig. 26. You will find 
most students set it out as in Fig. 28. 


Fig. 28 
But this shows 65 pigs altogether, although there were only 43 
to start with! It cannot be right. So what must we do? 
Finally, we must point out that even the poorest school can 
have this one piece of apparatus if no other, for if there are no 


cartons it can be drawn with chalk on a desk top, or scratched 
with a finger on the sand of the desert. 


These, then, are the most useful and cheapest pieces of structural 
apparatus. They do not do away with natural materials like 
pebbles or seeds, and there are plenty of other useful ones, but 
unless the teacher uses these, or substitutes for them, it will be 
much harder for the children to grasp their work. 

Perhaps the most important thing for teachers to learn about 
number apparatus is that they, the teachers, have to learn 
patiently how to use it. It takes time to learn to use apparatus, 
and although a book can help, you must remember that you 
too need experience and a purpose in using the apparatus before 
understanding of its value can develop in your mind. Therefore 
you must not merely ‘experiment’ once or twice, but persevere. 


Teaching a new process—addition with carrying 


We will use an easy example (teaching two column addition 


with carrying) and a harder example (teaching division with 
fractions). 


This is how Mr. Okola taught two column addition with carrying. 


Step I. He gave a problem without carrying, to remind the 
children of work they already knew and to keep the practical use 
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of arithmetic before them. He used an example close to their 
experience. He said, ‘Chief Kwale had 18 goats. He bought 
11 more goats. How many did he have? What must we do to 
find out?’ 

The children replied, ‘We must add.’ 

Then the children set out the example below. 


18 goats 

11 goats 

29 goats 
They all got it right. 


Step 2. He gave another problem containing the new difficulty. 
‘Chief Johnson had 18 goats and he bought 18 more goats. 
How many did he have then?” 

The children set the example out and the teacher went round 
to see what they were doing. Here below is what he saw on many 
books, 

18 goats 
18 goats 
216 goats 


Step 3. He said, ‘Goodness me, that is a lot of goats. Let us see 
how many that would be.’ He showed the children his hundred 
board. (See Fig. 29 on page 148.) 
‘Here is one hundred. Show me the first 18.’ A child showed 
this. ‘Do you think another 18 would use all this board?’ No, 
the children did not. ‘Then do you think 216 could be right? 
‘No.’ ‘Then what is the trouble? Let us look.’ 
He then wrote on the board as below. 


18 18 
: 11 18 
29 a 


Then he asked what was the difficulty. These children had used 
apparatus before. They had an abacus, a place-value board, and 


G] 
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bundles of 10 sticks. They knew about tens and ones. They told 
Mr. Okola that 8 and 8 was more than 10. That was the difficulty. 


Fig. 29 


[fals 
[a 


Step 4. “Very good, said Mr. Okola. ‘Now see if you can find 
a way of doing this sum. You can do it any way you like.’ 
Some children used the abacus, some used the place-value 
board. Some used pencil and paper. They all found the answer. 
Mr. Okola let every child who found the right answer explain 
his method. Many used the same methods, and actually only 
six methods were written on the blackboard. These were: 


(i) 10 + 10 = 20, and 8 +8 = 16, 
Put down 20 
Put down 16 
36 goats 
(ii) 18 (ii) 18 +10 = 938 
18 28 + 2 = 30 
16 30 + 6 = 36 
20 
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(iv) 18 + 2 = 20 (v) 18+ 2=20 
20 + 10 = 30 20+ 6 =26 
30 + 6 = 36 26 + 10 = 36 


(vi) 18, count on another 18 with strokes. 
18 + 11111 11111 11111 111 
This gives you 36. 


Mr. Okola said all those methods were quite good. Then he set 
up the place-value board as in Fig. 30, and worked the sum 
through with the class, finishing by exchanging 10 ones for a 
ten. At the end the board looked as in Fig. 31. 


Then they did the same thing using numbers on the blackboard. 
They soon saw that this was what the children in methods (i) 
and (ii) had done, but that they need not have used as many 
figures. At the end of this day’s lesson the blackboard looked 


as below. 


iy iG ae 
18 18 18 
To 36 36 
29 +16 1 
36 A 


Step 5. Then Mr. Okola said, ‘Which method is quickest to 
put down? The children agreed that the last method was the 
best. Mr. Okola let them copy it down. ° 
That was the end of that lesson. 
> 
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Step 6. Next day Mr. Okola started the class working by getting 
them to explain to him all the figures which he put on his black- 
board at the end of Step 4 (page 149). He made the slow children 
show him the meaning with the place-value board. 


Step 7. Only then did he let them begin to practise. The first 
practice examples were: 


16 17 19 28 26 
16 17 19 28 36 


Mr. Okola used these examples because they were easy. The 
children could give all their attention to the new process. 


Step 8. When the children were familiar with the process he 
gave harder examples like: 


18 26 29 28 39 
Oe ae 


had to go back to the place-value board to be quite sure the child 
understood. Very soon all the children understood perfectly 


Step 9. Mr. Okola’s next problem was to get the children to 
work quickly. Each child had to do as many sums as he 
could get right in three minutes. 

The children all started together and all stopped together. 


Then they marked their own sums while Mr. Okola called out 
the answers. i 


Each wrote his score down. 


Step 10. After that, every day, Mr. Okola gave three-minute 
tests. The same sums were used in different order. 
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The children copied down the sums before they started to 
work. This took a lọng time—more time than the working— 
and he wished he could find a way to save this time. 


Step 11. After one week Mr. Okola gave his three-minute tests 
only once a week. The children kept the scores to see if they 
were getting faster. 


Step 12. At every practice Mr. Okola gave one practical problem 
to keep the children’s minds on the actual use of their arithmetic. 


Comment on Mr. Okola’s teaching. This method of teaching a new 
process may seem slow, but it is thorough. All the children 
understood it and could explain it. The understanding was 
followed by effective drill, which had a purpose—more speed— 
and the results were recorded so that each child could see his 
own progress. 

Mr. Okola began with the children’s own social experience. 
They talked about the problem, isolated the special arithmetical 
difficulty, and got their purpose clear at each stage. 

The children had a chance to explore and discover, working 
as individuals. Each was able to use his old experience in his 
own way to deal with this new problem, so here there was a 
chance to develop independent thinking. Then they explained 
or shared their thinking. Here, they, and the teacher, had to 
be open-minded and tolerant about different methods. They 
decided which of the many methods was best, thus having practice 
in critical evaluation. They practised the best method and each 
was given help by the teacher if he needed it. { 

Finally, in their drill, they marked and recorded their own 
work. In this way every child could practise being honest, 
although the teacher checked too; and every child could both 
get some success and try to beat his own score next time. 

In his’ procedure Mr. Okola tried to take notice of the aims 
and principles of education. Did he succeed? Did he give the 
children a chance to satisfy their basic needs 2 

Could we say they had a chance tô satisfy the need to be 


creative ? 


ry 
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Teaching a new process—division with fractions 


We use this example because it is often thought too difficult for 
children to understand. The result is that few children (or 
teachers) know what they are doing in division with fractions. 
But it is not too hard if we take one difficulty at a time. 

We shall begin with the meaning of division problems with 
fractions. Then we shall try to find the rule or process by observa- 
tion in simple cases. Then we shall try to see why it works. 
Then we shall use it for varied examples. All the time we shall 
be careful not to lose sight of what we are trying to find out in 
doing such sums and what the answer means. 


Step 1. We shall best sce the meaning of division sums with 
fractions if we move from practical examples to the written 
arithmetic. 


Here are some examples that children may work out practi- 
cally, 


(a) A boy has 6 pounds of beans in a bag. How many } pounds 
are there in his bag? 


(b) A boy has 6 pints of water in a tin. How many } pints can 
he pour out for drinks? 


(c) You all have 6 inches on your rulers. How many } inch 
pieces could you mark off from 6 inches? 


A good teacher will make his children find the answers practically 


to each of these. He may give many similar examples using 
other numbers, 


the answer is for each sum. This helps the children to see the 


How many half pounds in six whole pounds? There are 
12 half pounds in six whole pounds. 
How many half inches can I cut off frorn six whole inches? 
I can cut off 12 kalf inches from six whole inches, 
He can thus be sure that they understand the work so far. 
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Step 2. We now ask the children how to write these examples 
using figures. If they are puzzled give them a model with whole 
numbers, e.g. ‘Haw many 2 inch pieces in 16 inches?” 
They may write this 
8 pieces 2 | 16 inches 
2]16inches ° 8 pieces 
The teacher will agree that these are all correct. The teacher 
should then let the children write their fraction divisions in the 
same way, e.g. 


or 16” + 2” =8 pieces. 


12 pieces 4] 6 inches pe avo pieces 
$| 6 inches 12 pieces =) 


They already know the answers from practical work. What 
they have to do is to read these examples in words and explain 
the meaning in words. f g” 

In every case the sum can: be read—Six inches divided by 
one half inch? or How many half inch pieces in 6 inches? and 
the answer will be: 12 pieces, or, more fully, 12 half inch pieces. 

When the children have done this with several examples the 
teacher may say, ‘With fractions, we usually write in this form? 


Beke 


Then, immediately, he will ask, ‘What does that mean?’ He 
should not be satisfied till he is told, ‘How many halves in 6? 
There are twelve halves in 6. 

Note the procedure carefully: each child should read the 


original question in full. ; j 
Work it practically. Write the answer m full, in words, 
Then write the sum in figures using the form 4 + } = 
He must read the sum beginning: ‘Four divided by a half, 

and continuing, ‘It means: “How many halves in four ? ; 

Then he may say the answer, ‘Eight halves in four. 
The teacher must emphasise that we can only know the mean- 
er the original question, which is 


ing of the answer if we rememb 
alayar How many of i 


This is the end of the first lesson. 
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After this work the children should understand the division 
problem and its arithmetical form. Next they must learn to use 
and understand the division process. 


eg. % + 4 means how many in 
2% + 4 means how many in 


Step 3. Set out some easy divisions. Let the children tind the 


answers practically and write them down. They then have’a 
page like this: 


8 +} = 32 quarters 
3 +4 = 12 quarters 
1+4= 4 quarters 
2+4= 6 thirds 
6 +4 = 12 halves, 


t 


Step 4. Then the teacher may ask, ‘Can you sce any rule for 
getting these answers?” 

The teacher must let the children talk about this questiou. 
Usually they will see that 8 x 4 is 32, 3 Xx 4 is 12, and so on. 
They will tell the teacher. 


The teacher will reply, ‘Let us write this down and sce if it 
works.’ 


What you say is that 8 +} = 32 
and that 8 x 4 = 32 


Then, making use of what the children learned in multiplying 
fractions, he says, ‘In fraction form, this means that 


Gh al 
[+g = 32 
84 

dt See 

ani T“ 32 

th e al 8 4 

so ->L =t z 
l ` 4 wi 


‘Do you agree? 
When they do agree the teacher can proceed. 
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Step 5. Let us see if it works with other cases. We will do the 
sums this way, and then check them practically. The teacher 
then sets more sums such as: 


6+4= sea pean 


The children write these: 


6.1 _6 x 3 _ 18 thirds, 
Ly Stal 1 
8.7 8 x2 = 16 halves 
1 ap He 
+p =e x j = 9 thirds 


They read the sums, beginning, ‘How many .. .?? They 


prove that the answers are right. 

The teacher again says, ‘Cou 
this?’ 

The children may try to make a rule, and they will probably 
say, ‘When we divide with fractions we put the sum down in 
fraction form. Then we multiply by the divisor turned upside 
down.’ 

This is very clumsy, but it is righ 
pleased to get such an answer. He may now say, 
the book puts it.’ 

So at last the children get th 
and multiply.’ This ends the second lesson. 

They have observed that the rule works. But they do not yet 
know why it works. 


ldn’t we make a rule about 


t. The teacher must be very 
‘Let us see how 


e formal rule: ‘Invert the divisor 


Step 6. The teacher helps them to see this with a new problem: 


How many quarters in any number? 
How do we find out? è 3 
How many quarters in one? How many in two: ; 
Very soon the children say, “To find how many quarters in any 
number we multiply by 4.’ >) R $ 
‘That is HEHE says the teacher, ‘and in fraction form, 4 is 
33 


ee 
four over one”. 


° 
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So now we can see why we invert and multiply. Look below. 


4 


Let us test it. 


1 4 
: Ha =; BY I = 16 quarters. 
PAs Die A 
1-32 7% 7 = 8 quarters. 
ee oo Ce 
B45 XT 5 = 2 quarters, 


‘Is that right?—How many quarters in a half?” 
‘Two.’ 


“Then it zs right,? 
‘Let us do some more,’ The teacher then sets many more 
examples such as: 


2 a o. J . | Secs 
Soy 8 gee peg 


This ends the third lesson, 
Step 7. At the next lesson we revise our rule: To divide with 


fractions, we invert the divisor and multiply. 
Let us see if we can do it today. We set examples such as: 


(a) 3+4=5 (d) 8+}= 
b) 424= O 6+2= 
() 7+3$= © 4+2= 


Tf the children are puzzled at (e) and (f), we merely say; 
‘Follow the rule. See what you get. Then we will see if it works 
with sums like this.’ F 

When the children have worked the sums, we check their 
answers practically, by measuring off Ẹ inch lehgths from a 6 
inch length. 

When they are satisfied the rule works, we let them practise 
with more examples of the same kind. 
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Step 8 Now we must ask, ‘How does this in fact work?’ 


We know it does work—but how? Let the children try to 
explain. Give them time and they will tell you, quite soon, that 
they multiply to find how many quarters, and then divide to 
find how many 3s. 

Let them work and explain other examples. 

This ends the fourth lesson. 


Step 9. Using the rule in all types of examples, in the next lesson 
we give a mixture of examples such as: 


Qe$= 1st beis tere 
2 =+ł= li +4 = 34 Ey ca 
The children have to learn two things: 
(i) To set each sum out in fraction form, and then follow the rule. 
(ii) To grasp the meaning of the answer, we must say the question 


in full, then say the answer in full, And if it is hard to under- 
stand draw a diagram. 

Thus, in § +4 

We get 5x i =? -4 

What does it mean? We can use a diagram to help explain. 


(a) We draw a whole figure, 6 inches by 3 inches, thus: 
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(b) We divide it into thirds, so that we can see 2 of our figure, 
left unshaded thus: 


Yj: 
arias 


OF ol- OF 


Each quarter consists of 3 of our rectangles. 
(d) We now have to ask how many groups of 3 rectangles there 


are in the unshaded part. There are 2 groups of 3 rectangles, 
and 2 rectangles left over, i.e. 2 of a group. 


Total 27/3 groups 
(e) This shows that if we ask how many 4s in 2, we find that 
there are 23 quarters in $ of one whole. 

These diagrams prove our rule has worked correctly. An- 
other way to make this sort of practical check is with length. 
We measure off 3 inches and then find how many 4 inches that 1$- 

Of course measurement of this sort is much more difficult 
than calculation, as the children will find out by experience. 
This is useful. Children should learn that thinking with numbers 
can be precise, but measuring is always approximate. 
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_ The lesson now proceeds with more examples including the 
kind of practical problem we began with. Understanding will not 
yet be complete but it will be well started. 

Some practical work is best done with glass measures and 
water. Consider the meaning of such examples as: How many 
half pints can we take from a quarter pint? 

This swit + fctx z =a 
and is answered: We can take half of a } pint from a quarter 
pint. 

This is shown easily with glasses 
people do not see how you can divide 


by a larger quantity or number. These peo 
useful to work out and discuss a series such as: 


and water. Even so, many 
a small quantity or number 
ple may find it 


4 +4 =f x f= 8 halves in four 


2 E x 2 = 4 halves in two 


1 me x $ = 2 halvesin one 
+4 =}xX i = | halfin a half 
Oe 2 i rter 
>] A of a half in a qua 
+}= 252 i ighth 
$ = 2 _ 1 ofa half in an cig! 
$+4=4%Xj t 


The slow pattern of learning we have here suggested, Ean 
from expériences to numbers and back, 1s parit uiar ina ua ie 
for difficult processes like this. We emphasise the nee to take 
time, to give children a chance to think about their vo k 

We are well aware that most of you who read this book were 


B a] 
taught the process in half the time—but did you understand it? 
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You should now carefully study again these suggestions to 
see how they line up with our principles ; 

Compare this teaching with Mr. Okola’s. It is diferent in 
detail. Is it the same in principle? 


Teaching Table Facis 


Iri teaching the tables, whether of addition or multiplication, 
cfforts to develop understanding and to memorise the details 
should follow and support each other. We expect to get more 
and more understanding and also more and more facility as time 
goes on, 

We do not deal with all tables in the same way. For example, 
when we build up the 2 or 3 times tables we use counters and we 
may develop tables and charts that show these counters, thus: 


PASS andl x 2=2 
22 4" Sis and2x2=4 
2316 Sos and3 x 2=6 


And we may show our children that the number picture See 
can be thought of as 3 times2 $|]? or it can be a picture 
of 2times3 2 


They should know that %33 can mean 3 x 2 = 6 or 


2 X 3 = 6. Both are right. The picture can also show how 
many 2s in 6, and how many 3s in 6. We learn the division 
tables, at the same time as the multiplication tables. 

Then when. we have built up the tables in that way, perhaps 


taking three or four days to do it, we may say, ‘Here is another 
way to show the 2 x table,’ 


e] 


PEE 
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We should talk about this a lot. It can mean 2 X 1 = 2, 
2x2=4,2 x 3 = 6 or it can mean, 1 xX 2 = 2,2 x 2 = 4, 
3 x 2 = 6, or it can mean How many 2s in 2? One. How 
many 2s in 10? Five, etc. 

The children and the teacher should talk about this table, 
and play with it, until they all understand it thoroughly. 

Now the children have built up the table in two ways and 
have got a good deal of understanding. Most of the children now 
remember many of the facts. But they need to learn the table 
by using the facts. The best way of doing this is to provide cards 
with rows of numbers like this: 


each number on their card by 2. They 
may, and will, say either 2 X 3 = 6 or 3x2 = 6. It does not 
matter, With one finger they follow their card, They write 
the answers as rapidly as they can. They can look up to the 
table as often as they like. But always it is a race to see who can 
finish first in their group. Because the numbers repeat again 
and again the children soon learn them and do not bother to 
look up at the table, but some need the table much longer than 
others. This method of learning the table facts in random. order, 
using many cards, is the most effective way of learning the tables. 
It allows each child to go at his own pace and to get everything 


right. It Also spurs everyone on to do his best. us 
Children can be trained to mark their own or cach other’s 


work. As'they get older, they can use larger cards and they can 
keep their own scores—the number right in, say, three minutes, 
But with older children dealing with, say, the 7 x table, we 


PPE, > 


The children multiply 
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do not use dots or counters. The children can build the table 
using figures, thus: 


ea heir and, TA l= 7 
2x 7=(7 +7) 14 and 7X2=— 14 
3x 7=(74+7+7)21 and 7x3=21 
4 x 7 = (21 +7) 28 and 7 x 4 = 28 
5 xX 7 = (28 + 7) 35 and 7x D = 39 


At this stage to build the table with dots would be babyish. 
Even to use 7 +7 +7 -+7 is rather immature. But 7 x 4 = 
(21 + 7) = 28 is much more mature. d 

The children should not be held back at the stage of counting 
by ones but encouraged to use more mature methods. At this 
stage different children may use different methods to build their 
tables. They can explain these to the class. The result is more 
interest and more learning. : 


Then the children can use the second form of the table thus: 


BELO |All 2: 
56 | 63 | 70 | 77 | 84 


Now their practice cards need not have the table written on 
the top as with the 2 x table. It can be separate, and may be 
turned over or turned up. 

Whatever table is being learned, the teacher must check the 
learning. After some days of practice with these tables and cards 


it will be time for diagnosis, The children can diagnose their 
own difficulties in two ways: 


(a) They do a card such as this in which all the numbers appear 
several times. 
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They then multiply these numbers by the table they are 
learning. But they do not use the table card at all. They mark 
their answers, note their errors, and write them out to be learned. 
(b) They use Solo cards, which are like this: 


Front Back 


The player of Solo has a set of cards. He looks at the front, says 
the answer and turns the card. If he is correct he puts the card 
on his right, if he is wrong he puts it on his left. Then he learns 
the cards on the left. When he thinks he knows them he shuffles 


the cards and tries again. 
In these ways each child finds his own errors and learns only 


what he does not know. 
The teacher may also help the children to mark out the 
table they are learning on the hundred board thus: 


Hpg || 
= 


l 
ask 
FE) 
[e1 6a pa 
E 
[ar | [20 (69) = 

or [2] 90] 94|95] 9697] 90199 foe 


ee why it comes out in this 
e 


ZN 


S 


G) 
AS 


They study the pattern and try to $ 
way. 


The hundred board can be used like this for any table. 
° 
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The teacher should also set out the table in this way: 
Ce aa ee ee N 


2° 4° "6 8 10 12 4 16 18 90 29 24 
36 21 
4 8 28 
p10 35 
6 12 42 
7 14 21 28 35 42 49 56 63 70 77 84 
8 16 56 
9 18 63 
10 20 70 


IT 22 77 

|i 24 84 1 | 
Study and use all these devices and your children will understand 
and know their tables better. Is there, then, no place for re- 
peating the tables aloud? No place for the number circle and 
so on? 

Yes, there is a small place for these, but the devices we have 
shown are the most efficient, Remember, however, that the 
table practice cards should be different for different days so that 
children do not learn half a row of answers by heart. Remember, 
too, that these cards are most effective when used against time, 
which gives point to the effort to remember. 

Give a set time for a card (perhaps three minutes). Let each 
child keep his score, e.g. the number right in three minutes, so 
that he can see his progress from day to day. 

Finally, when a child seems to have trouble with a particular 
fact, such as 7 X 8 = 56, it is important to take that fact and 
study it. The child should go to great trouble to find it on the 
hundred chart, see it in relation to 7 x 7 =and7 x 9 = and 
especially 6 x 9 = 54, the only other table fact in the fifties. 

The little group of table facts from 7 x 6 = 42 to 8 x 8 = G4 
are the most difficult of all tables below 100 for children to 


memorise. They need special individual attention, Study of 
them on the hundred chart will help. 
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This should be followed by fast practice using special cards, 


Test card 


Two sets of cards, using the same numbers in different orders, 
will be enough. Those who need the practice may give it to 
each other, time each other, and call the answers to each other. 
Perhaps a half of most classes need this sort of practices. — 

Children may give the practice to each other orally, dictating 
from the key card: 6 X 7, 6 X 8, and then alternating numbers, 
6 x 7,7 X 7, or taking the numbers backwards, 8 x 8,7 X 9, 
etc. 

Will these procedures produce 
will produce very much. better res 


of today, ) 
Best, results will always come when the children ate coneis 
about the problem: ‘How shall we learn this Hager S a 
do it this way? ‘What shall we aim at this week?’ ‘Can ws a 
raise our scores three points? ‘Can we try always to get 7 X 


and 7 x 9 right?’ eh 
n worked in this way, and 
The best class we have ever see jerked ss ee ae 


the children themselves asked for ‘a 
members met for half an hour twice @ week, after school, to 
learn, practise and test their tables. 


perfect results? No. But they 
ults than the usual practices 


o 
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Maintenance 


Most learning is soon lost unless it is used. Teachers need a 
planned programme to maintain skills and keep facts ready for 
use. This takes time from new work, but if the practices are 
carried out against time, with the deliberate intention of gaining 
speed, the new work will benefit because the children will be 
able to carry out the mechanical work easily, and the knowledge 
of past processes will be always ready for use. This implies that: 


(1) Maintenance work scores must be recorded so that the 
children know that they are improving or that they need 
practice to catch up to their previous standard. 

(2) The teacher plans maintenance tests to be of equal difficulty. 
This is best done at the time of learning. For example, the 
teacher should plan maintenance work in, say, the 7 x table, 
and have ready three equally difficult tests that he can give 
in turn, He can use these several times each and so he can 
tell whether the children are better or worse. 


(3) Understanding is maintained—for example, the knowledge 
that zero in 70 x 7 means ‘nothing to multiply in the ones 
column’, and ‘zero is a place holder’. 

Maintenance work relies little on new experience, but greatly on 

purpose, for the children should know just what they are trying 

to do in maintenance tests or practices, e.g.: sharpen up old 
skills, find out what has been forgotten and needs more practice, 

raise standards of performance to a set standard. r 

Both children and teacher need to evaluate the results of their 
maintenance work. Just to do a few mechanical sums every 
day is not very effective unless we check, and decide what to 
work at next. 

Much maintenance work is best done in groups of children 
who know they need to improve in the same kind of work. Our 
last word on maintenance in arithmetic is that it must not be 
allowed to take up too much time. We must look før ways of 
saving time. One saving of children’s time occurs when they 
do not have to set out every sum but write only the answers. 


Another very important saving occurs when they are allowed 
to do their work in pencil, 
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The rigid insi 
me ae te on the use of pen and ink from primary 
te? No ore E in a loss of up to half the arithmetic 
Be any so tee erstands any more because he writes in ink 
ae n aE are made slow by being forced to use pens, 
proposing a sae survival from colonial times justifies us in 
fina. Any aed principle—the principle of economy of children’s 
Pe eroa er who adopts this valuable principle will 
book, Socal in many of the suggestions made throughout this 
levels of ea a we suggest work in groups, at the different 
mths one piece ae ee = where we sce different subjects 


F Arithmetic in other subjects 
anguage i 
ae aa pe use in history or geography in order to 
We UNG St in sci ose subjects. Similarly arithmetic is a tool. 
subjects, cience or geography to carry on work in those 
TAA that by doing this we imp 
purpose of ob oe improvement ye : 
justified in te Erne in another subject. We are never 
subjects ee ne cing one subject to another. However, most 
intentled toh i said to have this in common, that they are 
Wein elp children to think better. $ ie 
enable men to emphasise that the purpose of arithmetic is to 
in angel ee think more precisely, and this should be required 
precisel s of work. But no one thinks or expresses himse 
why, see without a reason and this brings us to the question 
bother ¢ subject like, for example, nature study, any child should 
that re o think precisely. The teacher must provide a situation 
cisio quires it, and he must help his children to sce that pre- 
F is needed. 
Nweko tas such a situation: Mr. 
school Lan hima letter asking if th 
Riese tell them if certain birds ever ca 
migrati Si wanted his children to do some na 
W ing birds. 
eine! the letter came it was 
. Mr. Hussein read it to t 


` 


rove our language or our 
by-product and not the 


Hussein asked his friend Mr. 
e children at Mr. Hussein’s 
me to their village. 
ture study on 


e children of the 


addressed to th 
d put it on the 


he children an 
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notice board. They discussed the letter and agreed to watch 
out for the birds and write a little book about them. , 

One day a boy ran in to school on Monday morning and 
said, ‘I saw the egrets the other day.’ He had been away for a 
week. Mr. Hussein said, ‘What shall we write in our book? 
Shall we write, “Ali saw the first egrets the other day”? s 

The children saw this would not do. It was not precise 
enough. Ali must say exactly which day. It was the 3rd of 
September. After that when they saw new groups of egrets they 
wrote the date. 

Then they began to talk about big groups and little groups 
of egrets. Mr. Hussein asked what ‘a big group’ meant. Soon 
they saw they must count the groups because no one could 
agree what ‘a big group’ meant. Some said it meant 10, some 
said 20 or more. The only satisfactory way was to use numbers. 

When they sent their book to Mr. Nwoko’s school, they had 
the numbers of groups of egrets seen on different dates. They 
were able to say that the smallest group was 3, the largest group 
was 28, but the average group was round about 12 to 15 birds. 
They also reported the date when the first birds were seen and 
when the last were seen, and they made a graph to show the 
rise and fall of the egret population round their village as far 
as they could observe. 

The point here is that the children learned as much about 
how to think and how to communicate effectively as they did 
about egrets and how to observe them, 

Mr. Hussein made sure they were well aware of what they 
had learned about thinking and using numbers. 

This, of course, was a good example of our principle of economy. 
But can you see that all the other principles were used too? 

Read again the comment on page 151 of this section, Can 
you sec how each of the suggested methods helps to promote the 
attitudes mentioned? 


SCIENCE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Why science? We have kad nature study in primary schools for 
many years and it has been only moderately successful. Now 
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throughout the world primary schools are trying to develop 
science programmes. 

The reasons for thig are: (1) Modern society needs people 
who have a more scientific approach to the problems of life, 
who are interested in science, who have some knowledge of 
science, who appreciate what men have achieved through science, 
and who are prepared to support the development of science in 
their countries. (2) Modern societies need an increasing number 
of people who are competent in one of the special fields of science, 
and it is hoped that an interest in science developed in the 
primary school may lead to more people studying science later on. 
What is science? Science is the modern attempt to understand 
the world and the universe. Science includes a way of looking 
at the world and the problems of life—a way of thinking and 
feeling which is summed up in the phrase ‘the scientific attitude’. 
This attitude is one of interest, first in what is happening, second 
in how and why it is happening. The scientific attitude includes a 
belief that whatever we can observe we can study, that events 
can be understood, that things do not happen in irregular and 
haphazard ways, but underneath all that happens there is 


pattern and order. 

Science also includes the m 
work, These include careful observation 0! ts, ar 
checking of ideas or theories by experiment. A scientific theory 
is just a statement of what scientists believe to be true about 
something, such as why water comes up a pipe when someone 
works the pump handle, or how the Sahara desert was formed, 
or why arrows fall to the ground, or why stars shine at night. 


First the scientist observes. Then he forms his theory. Then N 
tries to check it by experiment. Science does not start with 
ence and observation, which 


experiments. It starts with exper k 
raises a question. Next the scientist thinks how to answer the 
question. Then he makes an experiment to check his answer. 
(Most primary school science can follow a similar pattern even 
with little apparatus.) 

Science also includes, of co 
that is thought to be reliable. 
to question. For example, it has been accepte 


ethods that scientists use in their 
f the facts, and careful 


urse, a large mass of information 


(But in science, any ‘fact’ is open 
d as a fact that the 
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= ; , 
earth is getting smailer. This is now questioned. Some ‘facts 


turn out to be only theories after all.) , 


Teaching Science 


In primary schools, the object of science teaching is to help 
children to know, to enjoy and to understand their world, and 
to develop their ability to think in a scientific, or ‘objective’, way 
about whatever events or problems may come before them. 
Science teaching should not begin and end with ‘observations 
and with ‘experiments’, but should result in some awareness by 
children of the need to gather evidence, of what is meant by a 
theory, of the need to test theories before believing them, and 
of what is meant by proof. 

Science teaching in primary schools should aim at a steadily 
developing awareness of underlying principles and an increasing 
interest in seeing the connections between events. 

Obviously the teaching of these intellectual habits must be 
extended to other subjects, and the success of the teaching will 
be seen in the way children act and think outside the science 
periods. When, in all subjects, we find children are becoming 
more interested in the reasons for things, and more critical about 
the reasons given; when they are becoming more inclined to 
compare statements and to check observations; when they are 
learning to record exactly what they themselves see, regardless 
of what others may say; and when, in all fields of study, they 
seem to be ready to think again about their ideas because of 


new evidence we can be sure they are developing the scientific 
attitude, 


We may therefore includ 
study, but also health, geog 
provide many connections 


e in science teaching not only nature 
raphy and some history, all of which 
with science and each other. 

For example, a boy in primary five had a hole in his tooth. 
The teacher asked him what it felt like. The child said it felt 
as big as the limestone cave in the hill near the school. ° 

The teacher used that idea by asking how the cave was formed. 
The children found from an encyclopaedia in the town library 


that limestone caves areformed by very weak acid dissolving the 
stone very slowly. 
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He asked, then, how holes are formed in teeth. They disco- 
vered that here, too, an acid was at work. 

The teacher let them test lots of things to see if they were acid. 
They found acid in fruit, milk, fizzy drinks, soil, and rotting 
leaves. Suddenly a girl said, ‘Why don’t we all have teeth with 
holes?’ In this way the children went from questions about bad 
health, to geography, to scientific exploration, and back to 
health again. They used books to get information. They went 
to look at the caves. Their questions were not all answered 
satisfactorily, but that seldom happens in real life, and if science 
is well taught one thing children must learn is that it is often 
not possible to get the full answer. Science is still finding out the 
answers. 

Another teacher led straight from science to geography when 
he showed the children that the air exerts pressure, and he 
reminded them that the wind presses trees right over. ‘But why 
does the wind blow?’ he asked. That question was the subject 
of a science lesson the following week. i ` 

Teachers of younger children should consider what children 
mean when they ask, ‘Why?’ They mostly ask ‘What?’ What 
is it? What does it do? What colour is it? ‘Where?’ is a 
common question, too. Where does it live? Where does it come 


from? 

When ten years old, 
if? ... What happens if we touch 
in a fire?, water the seeds?, and so on. 

In the first four years of the primary school these are the 
sort of questions teachers and children should be asking all the 
time, Children want to know what happens and how it happens. 
Science at this age should be aimed to answer that sort of question. 

In nature study teachers should encourage children to ask 
questions of these kinds all the time. The questions could very 
well be written out and put on the nature table, or on a eert 
on the wall, until they are answered. The children u often 
provide a statement: ‘We have put seeds on some wet b re 
paper’ or, ‘Our chickens hatched out today. pct teac A 
should encourage the questions: What will happen pai a ies fs 
What do they look like now? What will happen first ? 


children may be asking, ‘What happens 
a lizard’s tail?’ throw a stone 
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they feel like now? How did this change happen? How did the 


chicken get out of the egg shell? What did the chicken do first ? 
What next? 


In this way the teacher hel 
experience and more understand 
also to learn to ask more questions, and more useful questions. 

The child’s first step towards being a scientist is to observe 
what goes on, to explore and enjoy things. The second step is 
to begin asking questions that will lead to more insight, But 
the teacher should not be in a hurry to ask questions beyond the 
children’s intellectual maturity. The most mature kind of 
question is the ‘why’ question. And the most mature kind of 
answer may be a generalisation, as when a big boy asks, “Why 
does the stone fly straight from a sling?’ and the teacher replies, 
‘Because of inertia,’ 

If the teacher then helps the boy to 
simple idea of inerti 


ps the children to get more 
ing from everyday events, and 


understand the extremely 


> But too often the word 
alone is accepted. The boy may ask ‘What is “inertia” ? because 


it is a new word. But if he asked, ‘Why does water come up a 

eplied, using a familiar word, 
ask what ‘suction’ meant ?—for it 
1s unlikely he would understand, More Probably he would 
if he understood it, But for all the 


understanding the teacher has given he might as well have said 


‘By faith’, 


ity, setting up small 
for a nature walk that invite children 


example: (1) Which seed 
longest? How do the seeds 
(We will keep a nature diary. We will mal 

will measure the ripe pods, etc.) (2) Do these plant 
roots or cuttings as well as seeds? Do th 


5 grow from 
soil ?, sunlight ?, darkness? to gro 


€ roots need water ?, 
w. (3) What do ants eat? Do 
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they eat salt?, sugar ?, cassava ?, etc., and how shall we find out? 

The teacher helps the children to formulate the questions. 
He helps them set up the situation (experiment) to answer the 
questions. But he does not provide the answer for any question 
that a child can answer for himself. 

In all this there should be plenty of individual learning and 
plenty of sharing of learning in groups. Evaluation, beginning as 
usual with the setting up of goals—that is, the asking of questions 
—8oes steadily along as a part of the learning, with new questions 
being asked as plants grow or collections increase, and finally a 
look back over it all by the class and the teacher to see what they 
have learned. 

It is in these evaluations, at the end of a unit of study, that 
teachers need to look out for signs that the children, especially 
those about ten years old, are beginning to ask ‘Why?’ and to 
generalise from their observations. When one child says, ‘Why 
do ducks have webbed fect?’ and another replies, ‘Because all 
water birds have webbed feet,’ the answer may be wrong, but 
it indicates a mind that can appreciate the idea of a principle. 

During the evaluation, too, the teacher must keep in mind 
the principle of educationally logical order. There are three 
factors to be considered here: 

1, The children’s mental maturity. Are the children asking 
What happens if—e.g. if we put a heavy weight on a growing 
shoot. If we keep the ants in a closed bottle, etc. Or are they 
asking: Why? e.g. Why is a plant white when it grows in 
darkness? Why does an arrow fall? Why does the moon not 
fall? 

2. Are there any connections with work in other subjects, or 
any similar examples in everyday life that will enlarge under- 
Standing of the present scientific study? 

3. Are the children showing interests that could lead into another 
science topic? 

In general we may expect children to be more concerned 
With What? When? Where? in the first four years of primary school. 
In Primary 3 or 4 they add the question ‘What happens if? 
and in Primary 5 and 6 they are beginning to be interested in 
Why? and to be able to grasp generalisations. 
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But children do not develop an interest in reasons and 
principles suddenly. The teacher’s skill is to recognise the 
beginnings of this interest, and to feed it‘gently until it is strong 
enough for the discipline of a course of study. When that time 
comes—and school syllabus makers seem to assume it will come 
in Primary 5 or 6 for most children—the teacher must be very 
careful to continue to observe his principles. Science teaching, 
which aims at understanding, has a long history of arid and anti- 
educational parrot teaching. Facts and principles are important. 
There is no understanding without them. But in the main they 
must, in the primary school, be arrived at by the children. The 
teacher may guide the children and help them over rough places, 
but they must themselves walk the path to understanding. 


The difference between false and genuine science teaching 
will appear in this example. 

An inspector watched a keen but not very experienced teacher 
set up an ‘experiment’, with his class. The teacher wanted the 
children to learn about ‘rusting’ or ‘oxidisation? of iron. He 
said: ‘I want you all to put a handful of new nails in a jar of 
water and see what will h 


appen. That is your home work.’ 
The inspector then asked 


if he could ask a question. He 
asked, ‘Who knows what will happen?’ Every hand went up. 
They all knew the nails would rust. So the well-intentioned piece 
of home work was just a waste of time, a waste of nails, and a 
waste of the experience the c 


hildren already had. The teacher 
had asked the wrong question. 


The lesson now proceeded this way: “What happens when 
: erate 
a nail rusts?” the inspector asked. The children were uncertain 
how to answer. 


} ‘Do you think something goes into it or does 
something go out of it? the inspector 


thought (as is usual) th 
said the inspector, ‘n 


By the next lesson the children had talked it over, and their 
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teacher, warned by the inspector not to tell them everything, 
had said they should use arithmetic to find out. After a lot of 
talking he said, ‘If a shopkeeper had ten pounds of rice in a sack, 
and he thought someone had stolen some rice, how could he 
be sure?” The children soon told him the man could weigh the 
rice. Then, at last, a girl said, ‘Couldn’t we weigh the nails 
too?” 
At this point they made their real experiment. They weighed 
a bottle with nails in it. They filled the bottle with water and 
let it evaporate. By that time the nails were rusty. They weighed 
the bottle again. It was heavier. They repeated the experiment 
twice because they couldn’t believe it. Finally they agreed that 
their theory was wrong. Something must have gone into the iron. 
They wrote a letter to tell the inspector. He wrote back: 
‘You are good scientists. What is the next thing you will try 
to find out? They listed places where iron rusted. In water, 
in the air. They said it must be something out of water, or out 
of the air, or both. Their teacher then said they had better 
think what they knew about air. Then a boy said, ‘Iron goes 
rusty in the fire, too.’ 
At this point the teacher said, ‘Perhaps we need to know 
more about air, fire, and water before we can find out about 
rusting of iron.’ 
From this you can see that a false experiment would have 
led nowhere. But a genuine enquiry into a problem would lead: 
1. To the children seeing what the problem was, and beginning 
to appreciate what clear thinking means and how to go about 
it. (First get your problem clear.) 

2. To some appreciation of the need to think what will answer 
the question, and the use of measurement in doing this. 

3. To a surprising and interesting fact. (Rusted iron is heavier. 
It is iron plus something else.) 

4. To some more questions, requiring much more knowledge. 

The question may now arise whether children can find out 
everything for themselves, and also whether schools can run a 
800d course with no apparatus and no money to buy it. Our 
answer is that children cannot find out everything for themselves, 
but by doing a lot of original work they can better appreciate 


5] 
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the use of books, and they have a better chance of developing a 
genuinely scientific attitude. This will be of real value in everyday 
life to those who leave school, and will bë a good start in science 
for those who go on. 

As to apparatus, first let us consider the sort of general idea 
that we wish children to have when they leave school, and then 
we may see how much apparatus is needed. 

Probably the most important single idea for children to 
grasp is the idea of inertia: Nothing moves unless something 
moves it. Nothing stops unless something stops it. Nothing 
changes direction unless something changes it. 

Add to this the idea of gravity—that matter attracts other 
matter. That the sun and earth and moon are all attracting cach 
other and everything else in the solar system. 

Add to this the idea that everything expands with heat, and 
so gets relatively lighter, and it becomes possible to understand 
a great many common events. But this understanding should 
come from observation of what happens and from thinking, 


» and learn to approach questions intelligently. He 
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should also focus attention on the value of science as (a) an 
intellectual interest, providing occupation for thousands of the 
most adventurous minds in the world; and as (b) the source of 
knowledge which more technically minded men, like inventors 
or garage assistants, rely on for development in their occupa- 
tions; and as (c) the source of modern improvements in health, 
food supply, and social amenity of all kinds. 

During a science course every child should have the oppor- 
tunity to observe, theorise, and experiment in his own way. He 
should also share in the work of his group or class and take part 
in the evaluation of work. 

Usually any science topic will have enough examples for 
one or two to be kept back for usc in tests. For example, anyone 
wanting to test children’s understanding after the study of 
movement—inertia—pressure, which was suggested above, could 
do so by asking the children to explain how a siphon works, or 
why a piece of paper pressed flat on a ceiling will stay there. 


THE ARTS 


In modern times teachers of drawing, painting and sculpture— 
the plastic arts—have shown the way to teachers in all subjects. 
Their great contribution has been to show us all that art in 
school is not mainly a matter of teaching about art or of teaching 
how adult artists work: it is a matter of recognising that every 
child is a creative artist in his own right and of helping him 
to be as good a little artist as he can be.* 

Child art, the whole world now agrees, is simply the use by 
children of any materials at all to explore and express their own 
thoughts and feelings about themselves, the people around them, 
the world they live in, the work they do at school, the stories 
they hear, and the dreams, fantasies, fears and anxieties that so 
often occupy their minds, 
ee ee ge a 

* Similarly the science teacher’s main aim is to help each child to be a 
little scientist, the arithmetic/mathematics teacher tries to make each child a 
little mathematician, and the language teacher to help each to be a speaker, 


a poet and a critic—a performer, not just one who has learned what others 
think and do. 


P.P.E. , M 
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When the material the children use permits expression through 
colour, line, texture or shape, the activity is called art, or art 
and craft. 7 

When the material the children use is their own bodies and 
their own power of movement, the activity is called ‘creative 
movement’. Creative movement includes mime and dance and, 
when the children speak as they move, child drama. But there 
are no clear boundaries between these four. Any one of them 
may include the others. When the material the children use is 
sound, using pitch and tone and rhythm, but not words, the 
activity is called ‘music making’ or ‘child music’. 

We should remember that there are similar child arts inside 
language, such as child 
expression two or three 
sings his own words. 


The first purpose of art in education is to allow children to 
live a full and satisfying life now, by satisfying their basic need to 
understand and control their world, their need to be intellectually 
creative and adventurous by thinking and expressing their own 
thoughts in their own ways, and their need to share in social life 
by communicating in many ways with other children. 

The second purpose of art in education is to help children to 
become more aware of their world, more sensitive to other people, 


more at one within themselves, so that they will be able to enjoy 
life more. 


poetry, and that in a particular piece of 
arts may have a place—as when a child 


x \ : p in development 
y asking the children about their work he 
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will help them to sce where their expression is not adequate and 
where it is complete, so that they build their own standards as 
they go along. o 

The teacher’s guidance should nearly always be indirect, 
through questions that will cause children to look and listen 
and think about their work, and solve their own artistic problems. 
Direct instruction has little place in child art. It is often right 
to set a subject or to tell a child what to do, but seldom right to 
tell him how to do it. In art there are usually many ways to do, 
that is, to express something. Children should find their own 
ways, not learn to copy adult ways or to assume that some par- 
ticular adult way is right. But as child art moves towards adult 
art, in the early years of adolescence, there is more justification 
for direct teaching. We see this clearly in traditional arts and 
crafts and when the pupils are taught how to sing a song, or do 
certain dance steps, or make a basket or set up a loom for weaving. 
But in all these cases the children are in the position of a man 
who has to paint someone else’s picture. By doing this he may 
learn a technique and he may enjoy. the picture, but if he also 
learns that this is how pictures ought to be painted he will find 
it harder, in future, to express his own thoughts in his own way. 
He will be more of a parrot and less of a man. This danger 
grows less as children grow older, but it is always present during 
the school years. 

Let us now see how the principles of teaching appear in the 
development of these arts. 


Mime and Movement 


First we remember that the children begin always with activity 
and experience on one side, and with purpose on the other. The 
children need to have experience of materials before they know 
what they can do with them, and in schools the teacher needs to 
supply a purpose which will send the children searching for 
materials, to test and to try. So the teacher takes a subject— 
any subject that crops up. 

We may take for example a story about animals: the race 
between the hare and the tortoise. First we act it. In child 


drama everybody acts; there is no audience. 


a 
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Here is how a good teacher might start his lesson on the race 
between the hare and the tortoise, 


Teacher: How does the tortoise move? 

Children: Very slowly! , 

Teacher: Show me. (The class become tortoises on the 
grass. Some are much slower than others.) John 


is a good tortoise. Watch him. Now all be 
tortoises again, 


This time the children have learned to be slower, 
But the teacher watches and encourages them until they have a 
much clearer idea of what a really slow movement is, 

Then he introduces a c 
we will be hares, All be ha: 
legs has a hare? Do you re 


» some crawl, some jump along. 
They remember how the hare looked 
back and could not see the tortoise. They mime this, and they 
mime the hare going to sleep. 

The teacher, watching, sees some who did it very well. 
‘Peter, show us how the hare looked back. Now, Olu, you show 


5 ow us. Now everybody, look back, and 
then go to sleep,’ 


After this the childre 
cheering. The teacher 
giraffes, then vultures, 

Later they may take parts. 
is the hare, the rest are animals, 


n mime the other animals, watching and 
tells them to be lions, then snakes, then 
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how animals move. Their purpose became clearer and more 
concrete. While each child did his miming in his own individual 
way, the whole class shared the experience and they learned from 


each other how to move so as to express their ideas more 
effectively. 


The principle of educationally logical order had to be observed 
by the teacher himself when he decided what came next. At 
the next story and drama lesson, he might decide to tell the 
whole story again with much more detailed description of the 
animals’ behaviour, and then let the children act it again. Or 
he might think the children need to learn to change from slow 
to fast, or from snake to lion, more definitely. He then must think 
of some way of letting the children practise these actions during 
physical education.* When the children mime the race again he 
will observe their progress and he may decide to discuss it with 
them. This, of course, would be the evaluation of the work. 

At a later stage, this lesson in movement and mime might be 
used as a part of the English course, with the animals saying in 
English what they are doing. At this stage the children may be 
divided into groups, with a few tortoises, a few hares, and many 
Spectators to call out remarks to the racers. Some teachers might 
even make one child a radio announcer to report the race. This 
could only be done if the child spoke English very well. 

Obviously this simple story could be used and developed in 
Several ways. Whatever the teacher does, however, he must be 
guided by his observation of the children. At each lesson he 
must ask himself what the children need to develop next, and 
he must ask himself what activities and what questions will help 
the children to achieve the aims of art in education. 

If, for example, his children move heavily, are noisy, and 
Tun into each other, he may make up a little story about bats. 
He will ask a few questions about bats. ‘Do they fly fast? Do 


* Here is another example of what we may call the principle of educ- 
ational economy. This means that the teacher must use school time in a 
Sensible and economical way, so that one subject supports another. The 
Programme and methods of a subject like physical education, for example, 


are varied to Support the general work of the school. But physical education 
itself is not neglected, 


o 


1] 
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they make noises? What sort of noises? Do they ever touch 
anything? Do they fly straight—or how do they fly ? d 

Then the children can be bats, swooping with little squeaky 
cries, never touching, flying away from the light and to a dark 


provide the answers. He does not show them 
not want them to imitate his adult ideas, 


develop their own ideas. The teacher sho 
what the children do, and 
their suggestions,* 


Music 
Our teacher intends to introduce chil 


d music to his school. How 
does he go about it? He might begin with the Story of the hare 
and the tortoise like this: 


“You all know the Story of the hare and t 
mimed it several times, Today it is raini 
Out to mime. Let us do it in sound. First | 
we can make? Everyone try. N 
on the desks and chairs, 

‘Now let us see ho 


because he docs 
He wants them to 


uld usually accept 
he should accept, for a trial at least, 


he tortoise. We have 
ng so we cannot go 
et us see what sounds 
© voices. Just use your hands 


Then they ca work in groups to roduce sounds 
that will be the gabbling of all th ale, 
starter’s signal; the 
slow; the hare turni: 
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can be asked to prepare their own music for a story or an incident: 
The god of thunder visits a village. 
The Harmattan stops. 
The Rains begin. 
Music for mimes may be developed too, and if the children 
produce some interesting music for subjects like those above, why 
not a dance to fit the music? 

In Africa there is a vast range of traditional instruments, 
many of them very cheap to buy. These, and not expensive big 
drums, are the things for school music. But it is not necessary 
to have recognised instruments at all. Anything that will produce 
a sound can be used: wood (soft or resonant), pots, tins, 
calabashes, bamboo tubes, stones, seeds in rattles, and old 
bicycle bars and pipes cut to different lengths. 

The children (as part of science) may try to discover what 
makes high or low notes. Lengths of bamboo, and bottles filled 
to different heights with water, will help here. When they know 
this, and have got a few long bamboos or pieces of wood to make 
booming noises, they should be encouraged to explore the uses 
of these. If they have already a small piece of music, would the 
booming notes sound well at some point? Or if they start with a 
few booming notes, how could they go on? They can try soft 
and loud booms, different rhythms of booms, booms followed by 
high Squeaky sounds, or rattles, or scratchy sounds. 

The teacher’s first task is to get the children to explore sounds 
and find out what is possible. As they do this they will begin to 
use the sounds to express themselves. When they make their 
music the teacher must ask again, ‘Is that exactly the sound, 
exactly the feeling, you wanted?” He must, by asking questions, 
Bet the children to listen carefully to their music and to decide 
whether it is Satisfactory. In this way he helps them to build 
their standards and avoids imposing his own standards. 

Teachers of small children, especially those teachers who 
are parents, know that before they come to school many children 
often sing their own songs to their own words. This natural 
Music making should be encouraged in schools with “That is a 
mce song you are Singing, Mary. Will you sing it again for me?” 
Listen to Timothy’s Song.’ ‘Has anyone else a song today?” 
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Once these young and unselfconscious children have begun 
to sing their own songs at school it is easy to keep this kind of 
activity going as the children move up thé school. : 

Another step is for other children to join in, so that there is 
group and class singing. Then there will come ideas for adding 
very simple music from instruments. 

In one class at drawing time a little boy was singing softly 
“Aeroplanes coming. Aeroplanes coming.’ Again and again. His 
teacher listened till she had learned his little tune. At singing 
time, she said, ‘Would you like to hear Abu’s aeroplane song? 
Tell me if I sing it right, Abu. I liked it so much I wanted to 
learn it.’ Then she sang it softly the way Abu sang it. The other 
children began to sing it. Then they added more words: 


Acroplanes Coming; 
Acroplanes Coming; 
Far away, far away; 
Aeroplanes Coming; 
Acroplanes Coming; 
Nearer, Nearer; 

Big planes coming; 
Big planes coming. 


As they sang the new words they sang louder, and they changed 
the notes. Then they began to add some drum notes between 


lines. They often sang their aeroplane song, and nearly every 
week they put in something different, 


k Sometimes they finished with ‘Land 
with ‘Off again, off again (very loud)’ and ‘Going away, going 
away’, so quietly that you could hardly 


: hear them. 
That song gave the children a lot of experience with sounds 
and they used it for other songs. 


One of the main reas 


ing—bump.’ Sometimes 


t new language, they learn to 
speak their thoughts and hear other people’s thoughts spoken 
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long before they learn to read and write. So it should be with 
music. 

There are many different ways in which children’s natural 
music may be developed and this is a field in which, along with 
creative movement and dance, African schools have no dis- 
advantage of materials and could, with a little effort, lead the 
world. 


Art and Craft 


The two main difficulties in the way of a lively art and craft 
programme in African schools are to be found in the minds of 
teachers. (1) They believe that art in schools is drawing or 
painting with pencil, crayon or paint on sheets of white paper, 
each child working alone. (2) They believe that craft is mainly 
an introduction to useful adult crafts such as basket making, 
weaving, or making brooms for sweeping. There is something 
to be said for both these points of view—something—but not 
much. Children’s art is not to be a copy of adult art. It is to be 
expression by children of children’s interests, using whatever 
materials are available, and carried on according to the imagin- 
ative ideas of children. 

This means that teachers must have flexible minds and be 
Prepared to accept as art and craft many ideas and activities 
that are far removed from making little drawings in books or 
making useful articles like brooms with palm and raffia. Here 
are some examples of modern art teaching in African schools: 

l. The Primary 3 teacher heard a child telling about witches. 
He said, ‘Who knows what a witch looks like? Who can make a 
witch face? Let us all make witch faces for ourselves. Then we 
can have a witch dance. What shall we use? Go outside and 
See what you can find.’ 
The children found big leaves, sticks, raffia and other fibres. 
hey cut holes in the leaves for mouths and eyes. They used 
raffia to tie the leaf faces on. They used the fibres for hair and 
whiskers, 


They put the faces on and made a dance. Playing witches 


b $ : : 
og a favourite game and they invented many new kinds of 
es, 


Some had pieces of stick or bark for a mouth and eyes. 


t 
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The older children in the school made faces too, but they 
used big pieces of bark. Some used pieces of soft wood and some 
used paper and cardboard from old cartons. This face making 
went on for several weeks, and if you think it over you will see 
all our principles at work in it. 

The children had a purpose, they explored their world for 
materials and found what they could do with them. They learned 
how to use line and form, and texture and colour, in making 
witch faces. They became more imaginative and original in 
their use of all sorts of materials, 


‘Christmas is coming. Let 
in Primary 1 and 2. What 
ee what we can find.’ The 


oor id, ‘ t is like a lizard. I can paint 
an eye on it.’ Soon many other children could see that these 


Toots were a bit like some animal. They cut and painted the 
roots to make them more like animals 


When some children could not 
said, ‘Never mind. Let us use so: 


find suitable roots the teacher 
me fibres.’ They collected lots 
apes. Then they began to tie 

ade knots of black fibres 
and pulled them through balls of pale fibres to make eyes in a 
Before long they invented new animals no one had ever seen. 
The little children enjoyed their toys when Christmas came. 
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time they pasted on some pieces of coloured paper they cut out 
from old magazines. They made a picture of the first men in 
their village before there were any houses or animals. That was 
at the end of the year. Next year the new Primary 6 covered 
it all with whitewash again and made their own paintings. The 
class worked in groups and everyone shared in painting their 
walls. They made new wall paintings every term. They learned 
a lot about materials and they thought a lot about their painting. 


4. From the Japanese we may take this valuable idea for aesthetic 
appreciation. In every Japanese home there is one place where 
something interesting or beautiful is always displayed. This is 
called the tokonoma. Often there is one flower or a pot of flowers, 
sometimes a beautiful basket, or a stone, or some interesting 
seeds, or a fruit, or a picture, or a piece of driftwood, or a piece 
of old iron worn by the sea, or some seeds, or a little carving, or a 
beautiful insect, or a piece of cloth, Each week the tokonoma 
is differently arranged, and it is a great honour to be asked to 
arrange the tokonoma for the week. 

In schools this idea can be used to concentrate attention on 
one or two things. The teacher might set aside one little piece of 
board, or a chair in a corner, and ask a child to arrange on it 
one stone and one flower. Then the teacher will look at it and 
like it. Perhaps, on the first occasion, the teacher may ask some 
other children to arrange the same things differently so that they 
learn that there are many ways of arranging two or three simple 
things, In doing this the children look more closely at the simple 
tingi they handle and they may learn to enjoy what was 
Previously not noticed. 

The children may arrange the class tokonoma after that, and 

ecause there is no need to have expensive things every child 
should be able to find something. Thus every week there should 

e something new to look at. Gradually children will see interest 
and beauty in the curve of a grass stem or the bare lines of a 
thorn, or the texture of a clay pot, or even a lump of clay. 

But it is no use having a tokonoma unless the teacher takes 
an interest in it. It must not be allowed»to become just another 
Place for dust’ to collect. 
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The tokonoma idea could, of course, be combined with the 


nature table or science table idea, but if the class is lively there 
will be room and use for both. n 


Note on materials 


1, The same materials may 
every level in the school. 
2. Traditional materials of adult crafts should be used for non- 

traditional purposes and non-utilitarian purposes, 
3. All children should have some choice of materials each year. 
4. Every child should have an opportunity to work in the round, 
e.g. with clay, soft stone, wood, or fibres, and in the flat, e.g. 
by drawing or painting on paper or walls, or by sewing or 
r Weaving, 
me materials that can be used for 


be used for different purposes at 


art. Of these probably the 


Some useful books on the teaching of art in primary schools 
are: 


Ruth Mock, Princip 


Victor Lowenfeld, 
York) 


les of Art Teaching (0.U.P,) 


Creative and Mental Growth (Macmillan, New 


„A useful small book on the whole idea of the arts in Education 
is: 


A. R. Stone, The Story of a School (H.M.S.O, 


A Final Word 


If, as a student, you have read this book and thought about the 
educational principles and suggestions for practice put forward 
in it, you will find yourself either mainly sympathetic towards 
them, or not. 

If you are not sympathetic, you have no special problem. 
You will face your class and get into difficulties as all young 
teachers do, but plenty of older colleagues will give you advice 
that you can accept. In a few years you will be an older teacher 
handing on advice to others. But if you are sympathetic towards 
these ideas you are likely to have the special problems that face 
all pioneers who are not supported by the experience of the 
old-timers round about, and who are trying to do something their 
colleagues do not always understand or value. 

One of these problems is that though the aims are clear 
enough, the details of method have not been, and cannot be, 
reduced to a routine. You have to keep thinking and experi- 
menting all the time, and for a long while you will not know what 
the class should look like, or how you will feel while working in 
the new way. You will have to feel your way along, think your 
way through the day-to-day problems and look back over your 
work carefully to see what went well, what went badly, and why. 

This means that you can expect more disappointments and 
less help in your first years of teaching than if you followed a 
More traditional way. But as you learn to manage children and 
develop school subject matter, you will get more satisfaction out 
of your work, and you are more likely to become a leader in 
your profession. 

Another problem is how much new-style work you should 
attempt in,your particular circumstances. You can never throw 
Over your principles, but you must consider how, and how far, 
you as a junior member of a team can work differently from 
Others, What, you must ask yourself, can your principles mean 
M practice in each situation. In most schools the headmaster 
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will be pleased to see your ideas developed in some subjects, but 
will be doubtful about others. If you can achieve success in on 
subjects, he will be more willing to see you extend your ideas to 
ee there is the question of equipment. Some schools have 
so few books, so little material to work with, that the teachers 
may think that new, active, creative methods can not be used. 
It is true that materials, apparatus, and special books are a help, 
and are essential for some special techniques, but much can be 
done even in a desert. The children, though naked, can speak and 
sing, they have bodies to use for movement, dance and drama, 
and the earth on which they stand can be used to model with. 

It is not what equipment we have, but how we use it that 
makes the difference between parrot learning and intelligent 
activity, between sterile instruction and creative education. 
Many classes in well-equipped schools get a dull and poor educa- 


tion simply because they are not allowed to talk, to think, and 
to move. 


During the first years when 
children and organise their work, 
dealing with the advice of c 
you listen? Do you accept 


you are learning to manage 
you will have the problem of 
ompetent traditional teachers. Do 


advice to ‘throw away all that theo- 
retical college stuff and get on with practical teaching’? Do you 


accept advice to use repressive methods ‘in the meantime’ until 
you have learned to control the class? 


We advise you always to listen. 


You have much to learn from 
experienced teachers and often th 


ing the right thing successfully 
later on. 


A FINAL WORD IgI 


In teaching we should do the right things for the right reasons 
in the right ways. If we don’t succeed we must keep on trying as 
intelligently as we can,*until we develop the skill to handle our 
methods effectively. If we do not risk trying, we will never change 
and never improve. 

All young teachers have difficulties, whatever their methods, 
and you will be no different. But in a year or two you will gain 
control of your subject matter, you will be more familiar with 
children, you will be older and more sure of yourself, and you 
will find that you can do easily what once scemed almost 
impossible. 


